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LONDON IMPROVEMENT. 


In my remarks on the increasing beauty 
of London, under the head ‘ Kingsway and 
Aldwych’ (10% §S. iv. 361), I partially re- 
viewed what had been done during the last 
sixty years in the making of new _thorough- 
fares and the improvement of old. It will 
now be a pleasure to me to extend the 
reference to other work accomplished in the 
advance so interesting and satisfactory to all 
Londoners.* 

The ardent demand for width and open 
spaces, parks, gardens, and playgrounds, has 
been noticed, and some work in that direc- 
tion has had mention. In Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, originally one expanse, 


* Referring to my preceding note, I find that 
Kingsgate Street was demolished in the widening 
of Southampton Row in continuation of Kings- 
way. It is, however, satisfactory to notice that 
“‘ Kingsgate Baptist Church” (connected with the 
fine Church House of that denomination) preserves 
the name. The date ‘'1560” in the same note 
I have to acknowledge as a slip. Theobalds 
was obtained by James I. in 1607, in exchange 
with Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, for Hatfield 
(Walford, ‘Greater London,’ i. 380). Also it sheuld 
be read of Westminster and Blackfriars bridges 
that Westminster is the wider by five feet. 


we have a grand inheritance. The Park 
and the Gardens have been carefully 
preserved, and progressive taste in the 
culture and arrangement of flowers and 
shrubs (especially of the sumptuous rhododen- 
dron) has greatly enhanced their beauty. A 
great work here has been the rectification of 
the Serpentine, the necessary complement of 
the landscape. Its existence has not been 
happy. Made for pleasure and ornament by 
Queen Caroline in 1730, it had nevertheless 
become the filth deposit of a district of grow- 
ing London. The polluted West Bourn was 


‘long suffered to bring down the sewage, and 


although the evil stream had been diverted 
some years before the “ forties,” the horrid 
deposit remained, and was even augmented 
at times of flood. The Metropolitan Drain- 
age scheme, a work of great magnitude 
which must have mention here, although, as 
underground, it did not affect the outward 
beauty of London—finally shut off all sewer 
communication with the Serpentine ; but not 
until ten years later (1870) were the clean- 
ing, deepening, and shaping of the lake 
effected. And although its present supply of 
water from wells and surface drainage, and 
occasionally from the metropolitan system, 
is not generous, we have now a handsome 
lake. Green Park and St. James’s, as 
the satellites of Hyde Park, have shared 
in the advance of enlightened culture. 
Regent’s Park and the much loved “Zoo” 
have also progressed ; and in the more modern 
London the old, wholesome example has been 
followed in the making of Victoria, Batter- 
sea, and several minor parks. Not only this, 
but every green and common has become a 
pleasaunce ; and the grand old squares are 
more carefully tended, their green lawns and 
noble trees (wonderful in the heart of Lon- 
don) compensating us for the clouded skies 
and wet weather we sometimes find depressing. 
Finally, in the list of these open spaces come 
the last homes of past generations: the burial- 
grounds of the dead have become the gardens 
of the living, in some instances the playground 
of children. 

It was about the end of the forties that the 
building of Gothic churches was revived. 
Greek churches, correct or incorrect, and 
built to serve equally the living and 
the dead, had been long in vogue; now 
the medieval English form again com- 
mended itself. It is not becoming to criticize 
severely the first examples of the revival, or 
even the “restorations” then effected ; mis- 
takes no doubt were made, and it would be 
sad indeed if after sixty years of building 
nothing had been learnt. One of the first 
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churches of revived Gothic in the recollection 
of the writer was St. Matthew’s in the City 
Road, not very far from the “Angel” at 
Islington, a pleasanter quarter then than 
now. Holy Trinity, cons: tai is also 
remembered as a brand-new church in 1849. 
St. Mary Abbot’s at Kensington is one of the 
most important examples,and were it but old, 
and perhaps less obscured by stained glass, it 
would command muchadmiration. TheGothic 
revival has been maintained through nearly 
the sixty years, its last achievement being 
the re-edification of the greater part of St. 
Mary’s Overie, Southwark, which has become 
a twentieth-century cathedral—a fine work 
in our day, yet small in contrast with the 
mighty churches of old. And here must 
have mention the constant sustentation work 
at the Abbey, especially the facial restoration 
of the north transept, the merit of which is 
perhaps generally allowed, though it would be 
vain to expect unanimous approval. On 
St. Paul’s, internally, elaborate and costly 
art has been bestowed, and new, sweet bells 
ring from its belfry. Also much redemp- 
tion work has been done on our one great 
Norman fragment, St. Bartholomew’s. 

The Gothic art has not been employed on 
churches alone; it has been frequently 
applied to secular buildings, and if its success 
be questionable, the doubt seems to affect 
only the interior adaptability to modern use. 
We are now mainly concerned with the 
external beauty imparted to London, and 
find great satisfaction in these Gothic acqui- 
sitions. The Houses of Parliament were 
building in the forties and some years later ; 
they are certainly beautiful. Fault - finding 
is always easy, especially when architecture 
is concerned; here the main body of the 
building has been thought deficient in pro- 
portion, and overwrought with repeated 
ornament. But if this be the fault, it is 
redeemed by the noble towers, especially 
the Victoria Tower, the stately magnitude 
and grace of which render it unrivalled 
throughout the world. 

Next we are reminded of the removal 
of the comparatively modern buildings of 
the Courts of Justice, now transposed to 
another site, whither we will presently 
follow them, observing here the opening of 
space and the revelation of old Westminster 

all, the famous beauty of which, however, 
is internal. At Westminster block after 
block of grand Government buildings has 
been raised, and still they are far from 
completion. Projects have but slowly pro- 


gressedin a city where energy and industry 
have enormously enhanced the value of 


ground, and where justice to the full must 
recognize individual rights. Thus, we had 
almost despaired of the long-projected widen- 
ing of Parliament Street, but now, as an 
accomplished fact, it has become the fitting 
avenue of the truly imperial quarter of 
London. The earliest block, the Treasury 
Oftices at Whitehall, was the work of the 
forties. This, indeed, was not much more 
than a new front to an old building ; it was 
and is handsome classic work, but scale has 
greatly increased, and this block has become 
dwarfed by later buildings of greater propor- 
tions. The Home, Colonial, Foreign, and 
India Offices form a splendid group, which 
happily on one side presents itself to 
St. James’s Park, and thence makes a very 
charming picture. The great War Office block, 
raised in front of the comparatively insignifi- 
cant, butstillappreciated Horse Guards, isnow 
outwardly completed. The Admiralty still 
turns a stately though gloomy visage towards 
the street; but large and handsome addi- 
tions have been made on the Park side. 
Another immense block of buildings is rising 
with faces towards the Abbey and Parliament 
Street, and we wait with unfailing interest 
the full realization of this magnificent seat of 
Government. 

Westminster must not be left without 
observing from the fine bridge across the 
river the eight handsome divisions of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, a very noticeable addi- 
tion to the beauty of London. The new police 
quarters on the Westminster bank are also 
important, though less admired. And along 
the Embankment (noticed in my previous 
communication) have risen the fine build- 
ings of the London School Board—now the 
London County Council’s Educational Offices 
—the Thames Conservancy, the City of 
London School, and others. : 

 W.L. Rutton. 
27, Elgin Avenue, W. 
(To be concluded.) 


SIR THOMAS NEVILL, 1503-82. - 


Sir Tuomas was the third son of Richard, 
Lord Latimer, who died 1531, and uncle of 
the last lord, who died 1577. He and his 
younger brother Marmaduke married Maria 
and Elizabeth, two of the four daughters and 
coheiresses of Sir Thomas Tey, of Brightwell 
Hall, Suffolk, and Pigott’s Ardley, Essex. 

Morant’s account of him (apparently taken 
from Harl. MS. 3882) is full of gross in- 
accuracies, which it may be well to correct. 
His history is of interest, as, if any male 
descendant remains, he would be the heir 
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male of the house of Nevill. Morant, 
Chauncy, and Drummond give the Nevills of 
Ridgewell, Essex, as descendants; but I 
have,under the heading‘ Cromwell Fleetwood’ 
(10 §. iv. 74), given reasons for thinking 
that this descent is open to grave doubt. 

There were about this time so many Sir 
Thomas Nevills of different families, that it 
is most difficult to distinguish between them. 
For instance, 1540, the date given by Morant 
for the death of this Sir Thomas, is really 
that of his father-in-law Sir Thomas Tey ; 
there has evidently been a confusion of notes 
which has been slavishly copied. 

The Thomas whose I.P.M. of 1602 Morant 
also refers to, as that of the son and heir of 
our Sir Thomas, was Thomas Nevill of Stock 
Harvard, Essex, who married Rebecea, 
daughter of Gyles Allen, of Hazeleigh. He 
was son of Hugh Nevill of Ramsden Belhouse, 
whose will was proved in 1603 (Com. Essex) 
as of Brightlingsea. 

Sir Thomas Nevill of Mereworth, Speaker 
of the House of Commons and brother of 
Lord Abergavenny, died in 1543. The 
‘D.N.B.’ says that his first wife was Elizabeth, 
widow of Robert Amadas, a member of 
the firm of goldsmiths to Henry VIII. 
This marriage took place in the chapel 
of Jenkins Manor at Barking, Essex, on 
28 August, 1532; but it was certainly not 
the first marriage of this Sir Thomas, as a 
monument to his daughter Margaret in 
Widial Church (Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks,’ iii. 474) 
states that she was born in 1525, and was 
the daughter of Katheryne, daughter of Lord 
Dacre. This lady, who is buried at Narden, 
in Kent, and there called Elizabeth Daker, 
is the only wife generally given to Sir 
Thomas. The subject of this notice may 
quite possibly have been the bridegroom. 

There was also a Sir Thomas, second son of 
Ralph, fourth Earl of Westmoreland, of whom 
there are no particulars in the genealogies. 
He was probably the Sir Thomas Nevill, 
K.B., whodied in 1546(Musgrave’s‘Obituary’). 
He may, however, have been the Sir Thomas 
Nevill who on 5 November, 1544, married 
Frances Amiel, widow, at Bramfield, Suffolk. 
She was probably the Frances Hopton who 
in the visitation of Suffolk, 1561, p. 44, is 
said to have married first —— Jeromye (sie) ; 
secondly, Sir Thomas Nevill of Yorkshire ; 
and thirdly (p. 195) the son of William Hovell, 
of Ashfield, Suffolk. The Jeromye is a sub- 
sequent addition, and should probably have 
been Jermye, the name of a well - known 
Suffolk family. The herald must have made 
a mistake, or there were two previous 
marriages, or possibly the Amiel is a mis- 


reading of the register. A Chancery suit of 
1561-2, Thomas Nevyll, knt., v. Arthur Rob- 
sarte, Esq., shows that the marriage was not 
happy, as Sir Thomas sues for the return of: 
a bond of 1,000/. which he had given as. 
security that he would not ‘ beat or vex” his. 
wife on condition that she behaved well ; he- 
asserts that she had misbehaved several 
times. 

Sir Thomas of the Westmoreland family is. 
not mentioned in the rebellion of 1569, and 
had probably died previously. 

Thomas Nevill of Holt, Leicestershire, was. 
knighted by Somerset in 1543 on the Scotch 
campaign ; it was his heiress who married 
Thomas Smyth, of Cressing Temple, who- 
took the name of Nevill. 

Maria Tey, who must have been married 
by 1536, died in 1544, according to the- 
LP.M. of 37 Henry VIII. (1545), which 
names October of the preceding year as the- 
date of her death, and states that Thomas, 
her son and heir, is aged nine. Morant says. 
that she died in October, 1544, and was 
buried at Ardleigh; but in view of the 
mistake already mentioned this requires con- 
firmation. He also states that in 1552" 
Thomas Nevill held the manor of Liston hall, 
in Gosfield, of the Earl of Oxford. In the 
parish register of Gosfield is the burial of: 
Maria Nevill on 19 Oct., 1544, and also the 
birth of Ann Nevill, 1543. In 1558 the- 
manor was in other hands. 

There was about 1600 a Thomas Nevill, a. 
substantial yeoman, at Gosfield, which adjoins. 
Halstead, where the ancestors of the Ridge- 
well family lived; his will (Arch. Essex, 
Bushen 3) was proved in 1622. He may be 
identical with the Thomas Nevill of Abbess. 
Roding, a neighbouring parish, who paid sub- 
sidy there in 1565, and at Felsted in 1571: 
he probably belonged to a family of Willing- 
ale and Fifield of whom there are records- 
back to 1522; they intermarried with a. 
branch of the Jocelyns. 

Sir Thomas, then called of Aldham, was in. 
political trouble in 1537 (Dom. State Papers, 
vol. xii. part ii. 242), when his brother 
Marmaduke was committed to the Tower. Ii 
have not been able to find what happened to 
Sir Thomas, but it is unlikely that he escaped 
Cromwell without serious fine, which may. 
account for the little show he made in after 

ears. He paid subsidy in 1549 and 1553.. 

is brother, Lord Latimer, had been implicated! 
in the first rising in Yorkshire, which was 
pardoned in December, 1536; he made his. 
peace, and kept out of that of the ensuing 
February. Sir Thomas’s sister was married 
to Francis Norton, the prime mover of the: 
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rebellion of 1569; but I know of no record 
of our Sir Thomas among those implicated. 

Two daughters of Sir Thomas are recorded 
in the Visitation of Essex of 1558: Frances, 
married to Edmund Lucas, and afterwards 
successively to Bingham and Adames ; and 
——, married to Sir Humphrey Wingfield, of 
Brantham (she is called Elizabeth in the 
Suffolk Visitation of 1561). Both 
described as daughters and heiresses. 

No mention is anywhere made of the 
Thomas who was nine in 1545, so that he 
probably died early. 

By a deed in Close Rolls, 2 Eliz, part xii. 
No. 16 (1559), Sir Thomas made over to 
Edmund Lucas all his property, including a 
leasehold house he ee bought in Holborn 
and an estate he had bought at Clifton 
Reynes, in Bedfordshire. This was for 
various considerations and in settlement of 
all claims in dispute According to Morant, 
Pigott’s Ardley was in the hands of the 
Cardinall family in 1568. It is possible that 
Sir Thomas meditated taking part with 
Norton, and took the usual steps to secure 
his property. 

Ihave not been able to trace his further 
career, except that he died, aged seventy- 
nine, on 2 May, 1582, and was buried at 
‘Grantchester, Cambridge, on 14 May ; the 
entry in the register records his descent. By 
his will (P.C.C. Tirwhite 26) he leaves every- 


i is wife Isabel, but tl is | : , 
thing to his wife Isabel, but there is 


mention of any property. Dame Isabel by 
will (P.C.C. 2 Windsor, 1585) leaves various 
estates, that she had bought, to the children 
of her former husband Edward Weldon. 

Sir Thomas is certain to have followed the 
custom of the time and married quickly after 
the death of Maria Tey ; it seems certain 
that Isabel was a wife of his old age, and 
probably the third wife. It is quite possible 
that Sir Thomas may have hada family by 
a second wife, and that the Thomas, ancestor 
of the Ridgewell family, may have been a 
son of this marriage. 

There did appear in the neighbourhood of 
Halstead about this time several Nevills who 
made marriages of some importance, and 
whom I cannot yet connect with other Essex 
Nevills, unless in the manner already sug- 
gested, which might, indeed, be part of the 
pedigree from Hugh of the Lion mentioned 
under the heading of Cromwell Fleetwood 
already referred to. 

The existence of a second family of Sir 
Thomas, who would have no interest in the 
Tey estates and little inheritance from their 
father, would very well account for the Hal- 
stead family. As the Ridgewell family had, 


are | 


rightly or wrongly, already established a 
connexion with Hugh Nevill of the Lion, 
and had used his arms, there was no great 
temptation to discard that in favour of 
an unfounded claim from a_ well-known 
man who had only been dead a little 
over a hundred years. Holman, on whose 
researches Morant’s history is largely 
founded, was rector of Halstead about 1710 
to 1730, and may have, at this time, made 
the discovery that induced John of Ridge- 
well to throw over the pedigree and arms 
assumed by his great-uncle George of Berk- 
hampstead, and carved upon his monument. 
I have notes of several generations of other 
descendants of John Nevill of Halstead, the 
ancestor of the Ridgewell family ; from them 
it does not seem likely that these branches 
died out, as stated in Harl. MS. 3882. I shall 
be thankful for any further light upon the 
subject. F.S.A. 
Castlehill, Guildford. 


‘THE EPICURES ALMANACK.’ 

In Mr. W. P. Courtney's article on the 
career of Benson Earle Hill (10 S. iii. 162) 
the above-mentioned work is quoted among 
“the works of his [Hill's] composition which 
are entered under his name in the British 
Museum Catalogue.” I apprehend that Hill 
edited the ‘Almanack’ for the years 1841, 
1842, and 1843; at any rate, the work was 


‘The Epicure’s Almanack ; or. Calendar 
of Good Living: containing A Directory to 
the Taverns, Coffee - Houses, Inns, Eating- 
houses, and other Places of Alimentary 
Resort in the British Metropolis and its 
Environs: a Review of Artists who ad- 
minister to the Wants and Enjoyments of 
the Table ; a survey of the Markets ; and a 
Calendar of the Meats in Season during 
each Month of the Year,’ was first published 
in 1815. The words “To be continued 
Annually” occur upon the title-page. The 
author’s name does not appear in any part 
of the work in my copy ; however, written 
indistinctly in pencil are the words, so far 
as I can decipher them, ‘* By R. Rylance.” 

The preface states :— 

‘The manual here offered to the public is formed 
on the Model of a Work published annually at 
Paris, under the title of ‘Almanach des Gour- 
mands.’...... It lays great claim to that indulgence 
which the Public are ever disposed to afford to a 
new Work on a vast and important subject...... Had 
the Editor been gifted with the eyes of, Argus, and 
the palate of Apicius Celius; had his organs of 
vision and taste been multiplied an hundred fold, 
he must have failed to accomplish the undertaking 
in a single attempt.” 
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The work was designed 


“to direct any man with a delicate stomach and a 
full purse, or any man with a keen strong stomach 
and a lean purse, where he may dine well, and to 
the best advantage, in London.” 


The itinerary commences with London “on 
its highest ground, in Pannier Court, between 
Paternoster Row and Newgate Street.” 

In Queen’s Head Passage, close to Pannier 
Court, the reader is directed to ‘* Dolly’s 
Chop House,” in which 
‘*that native dish, the beef steak, so much envied 
by the French, and classed by them among their 
assiettes volantes...... is dressed in the best style...... 
At this house the ingenious anatomist and chemical 
lecturer, Dr. George Fordyce, dined every day, for 
more than twenty years......At fouro’clock, his accus- 
tomed hour of dining, he entered, and took his seat 
at a table always reserved for him, on which was 
instantly placed a silver tankard full of strong ale; 
a bottle of port wine, and a measure containing a 
quarter of a pint of brandy. The moment the 
waiter announced him, the cook put a pound and a 
half of rump steak on the gridiron, and on the 
table some delicate trifle as a bonne bouche, to serve 
until the steak was ready. This morsel was some- 
times half a broiled chicken, sometimes a plate of 
fish : when he had eaten this, he took one glass of 
his brandy, and then proceeded to devour his steak. 
We say devour, because he always ate so rapidly 
that one might imagine he was hurrying away to a 
patient, to deprive death of a dinner......He thus 
daily spent an hour and a half of his time, and then 
returned to his house in Essex Street, to give his 
six-o-clock lecture on chemistry. He made no 
other meal until his return next day at four o'clock 
to Dolly’s.” 

When St. Paul’s Churchyard is reached, 
there is a description of “ that well-known 
and long-established house the Chapter 
Coffee House.” This place, described as 
situated “in a passage which looks into 
Paternoster Row,” appears to have been well 
supplied with files of all the British news- 
papers, also magazines, reviews, &c., “together 
with all the most popular pamphlets.” There 
were compartments or boxes, and two of 
these appear to have been whimsically de- 
nominated ‘‘ Hell,” owing, probably, to 
reports as to the conversation sometimes 
heard within them :— 

“In this house the magnificent and munificent 
booksellers of London hold their conclave. Whether 
or not there be also a board of grey-bearded 
reviewers, we have not hitherto discovered.” 

At Cornhill 

“Let us not pass Alderman Birch’s unique refec- 
tory......without a tribute to the talents, literary 
as well as culinary, of the worthy Alderman, who, 
having written and published on the theory of 
National Defence, has here illustrated his system 
practically, by providing a variety of superior 
soups, wherewith to fortify the stomachs, and 
Stimulate the courage of all his Majesty’s liege 
subjects.” 


Upon our arrival at Threadneedle Street 
we are told that 

“The Bank of England seems to be the magna 
parens of coffee houses and taverns...... Let them 
[our enemies] send some spy to inspect the Bank 
of England and the avenues about it ; John Bull 
may there be seen daily, waddling out of the front 
gate, and into one of the nearest places of replenish- 
ment, there to convert his paper into solid sup- 
plies for the service of thecurrent day. Thus, while 
each new tax adds another feather to his load, he 
continues to widen and strengthen his shoulders to 
bear it, and now he looks like the fat alderman, on 
the back of whose coat a wag pinned a ticket, copied 
from the inscription at the corner of Old Jewry, 
‘ Widened at the expense of the Corporation of 
London.’” 

The few extracts I have made from ‘The 
Epicure’s Almanack’ will, I think, justify 
Mr. Courtney’s opinion to the effect that 
“these volumes are still worth turning 
over.” G. E. WEARE. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


An Earuer Cuartes Lams.—An Ame- 
rican correspondent has directed my atten- 
tion to a most curious reference to a Charles 
Lamb, as presumably a champion ofchimney- 
sweepers, a hundred years and more before 
the Charles Lamb whom we know came for- 
ward to write those black imps’ praise. The 
book is ‘The Scourge: in Vindication of 
the Church of England,’ by T. L. (Thomas. 
Lewis), first published in 1717, and again in 
1720. On p. 271 of the 1717 edition, and on 
p. 205 of the 1720 edition, as a corroborative 
search at the British Museum reveals, is this 
sentence in a letter dated ‘‘ Button’s, Sunday, 
September 1”:— 

‘Well, I shall live to be reveng'd of all the 
Chimney Sweepers in England, and only for Charles 
Lamb, 1 do love that dear Fellow, I did not care if 
they were all hang'd and damn’d.” 

One can simply rub one’s eyes in the pre- 
sence of so odd an anticipation. 

E. V. Lucas. 


Zovave Unirorm.— What M. P. says of 
German duelling (10'S. iv. 388) reminds me 
of the military uniform of the Zouaves—the 
light infantry in the French army. They 
wore baggy trousers, which were drawn in 
at and tied about the ankles; and at the 
bottom they were joined together so near the 
ankles that they did not allow a man to 
take the regimental stride. It immediately 
occurred to the new man that he must slit 
them up a bitso that he could walk properly. 
His older comrades told him he would get 
‘‘huit jours if he did. On the other hand, 
if he wanted to walk there was nothing to 
be done but slit them up a few inches, which 
he accordingly did. The officer came along 
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for the usual inspection, and at once detected 
what he knew must take place. Nevertheless 
the usual question was asked, What have 
you done this for? and the usual reply was 
given, but without avail. The expected sen- 
tence was pronounced, * huit joursde prison.” 
Having served his term, the man was not 
required to sew the parts up again, but was 
allowed to keep his ar in walkable condi- 
tion. I was told this many years ago by a 
Zouave who had won 4,000/. ina State lottery, 
and had consequently given up soldiering. 
Perhaps the authorities are more reasonable 
now. Tuomas. 


“Pretty Marps’ Money.” — The following 
extract from Zhe Cornish and Devon Post 
(Launceston) of 15 July, 1905, records a cere- 
mony which seems worth noting :— 

‘“This money, amounting to 2/. 10s., which, left 
by the Rev. Mr. Meyrick, is known as the ‘ Pretty 
Maids’ Money,’ and which is given to ‘a pretty 
maid of good character and regular attendance at 
Church,’ on the first day of the Fair each year, 
was on Tuesday received by Miss Elsie Back. The 
legacy was left ‘to promote peace on earth and 
goodwill among men.’ There was a good attendance 
at the church porch on the occasion, among them 


being the rector, Rev. T. 8S. Kendall, Mr. Horace 
Higgs, C.C., Mrs. Kendall, sen., Mrs. Kendall, 
jun., and other ladies and gentlemen. As soon as 
the clock struck twelve, Mr. Higgs handed Miss 
Back the money, heartily congratulating her. Miss 
Back returned thanks, after which she received 
the congratulations of those present.” 


DUNHEVED. 


“ HoosutTan.”—This word seems to be one 
of the most recent importations into English. 
A friend who has lately returned from 
Westralia uses it upon every possible occa- 
sion, both as interjection and verb. He tells 
me it is really a cry of the Afghan camel- 
drivers, of whom there are many on the gold- 
fields. I have just come upon the following 
quotation in an Australian novel, ‘True 
Eyes,’ by Randolph Bedford, 1903, p. 295: 
“So the camel was ‘hooshtahed’ down and 
strapped, after she had groand the dust 
under her chest - pad into the shape of 
comfort, and so left to the enjoyment of the 
quandong.” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Tue Rartway.—The recent 
important changes on this much - abused 
railway afford a pleasant contrast with its 
many years of perennial grime and smoke- 
saturated tunnels. There is an excellent 
description of its earliest years in a little 
collection of papers on London subjects, 
entitled ‘Trifles,’ by Edwin Utley, London, 
1864. 

The writer on 18 June travelled from 
Farringdon Street to Hammersmith five days 


after this portion of the line had been opened. 
After leaving Bishop’s Road 

‘“we were no longer in the dark, but in a clear and 
healthy atmosphere, travelling in comfort, and 
even luxuriously. The line traverses an extremely 
pleasant country. At first we had bricktields on 
our left, and new-mown hay and broad green 
meadows on our right. The change from ‘ under- 
ground’ to daylight and sunshine, from impure 
air into a sweet-scented and invigorating atmo- 
sphere, was really delightful...... We were left alone 
in our lofty and spacious carriage, and had the 
privilege of walking about in it and viewing the 
country; and it was a// country, and looked 
charming.” 


Evidently the ‘ lee a of walking about” 
was not restricted by the necessity of having 


‘to hang on toastrap. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


39, Hillmarton Road. 


Birps or East Frymark.—It may be of 
use to students of Northern languages to 
record in your pages that in 7'ke Zovloyist, 
Second Series, vol. ii. pp. 697-700 (1867), 
there is a list of the native names of the 
birds of East Finmark, compiled by Ch. Som- 
merfeldt, parish priest of Nzesseby. 

Epwarpb PEACOcK. 


Famity. (See 6 vii. 384; viii. 
69; xi. 69; 7 8. xii. 144.)—At the above 
places the descent of the great Lord Burghley 
from the Sitsilts of Alterynnys, believed in 
by himself—see the document reproduced in 
Nares’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 8—is disputed, 
and it is suggested that he was descended 
from a Yorkshire family named Cecil. 
Stress is laid (68 S. vii. 384) on the use of 
the spelling ‘‘Cecill” by Lord Burghley and 
his father and grandfather. I think some 
light is thrown on the question by the will 
(P.C.C. 13 Adeane) of Sir David Philipp, Knt., 
dated 25 September, and proved 10 December, 
1506. The testator is buried at Stamford, 
but he mentions “ Dewles,” to the rood of 
which he gives a legacy ; and this may be 
Dulas, Dewlas, or Dulace,a few miles from 
Alterynnys. But a more certain point is 
that Lord Burghley’s grandfather David is 
named as an executor, being the only 
executor who proved ; and a legacy is left to 
him as a godson of the testator, unless (which 
is, of course, possible) the godson was David’s 
son David. In all cases the name is spelt 
Seysyll, Scisseld, or Scissilde, never Cecill. 
Agnes Scisseld is also mentioned, and the 
following clearly Welsh names occur: Jane 
ap Rosser (legacy), Hugh Edwards (exe- 
cutor), Sir John Landaff (witness). Some 
conclusion might be drawn from the prove- 
nance of Sir David Philipp himself, if that 
be known. If he lived in early life near 
Alterynnys, and if David Cecill, senior, was 
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the godchild, then the latter was probably 
born there, for Sir David Philipp’s connexion 
with Stamford seems to have been due to 
marriage, and David Cecill, senior, must have 
been thirty to forty years old in = 


Ben Jonson's Works, 1616.—Old errors die 
hard, and among them is the belief that the 
1616 folio of Ben Jonson contained the por- 
trait of the poet by Vaughan. I am reminded 
of this by the words “no portrait” added to 
the record of a sale of this volume, together 
with the posthumous second volume, in 7'he 
Atheneum of 9 December. On this subject 
the late Mr. George Bullen, of the British 
Museum, wrote to me in 1879 as follows :— 

““We have two copies of Ben Jonson, 1616, fol.: 
one in the General Library, and one in the Gren- 
ville. The former has no portrait: the latter has 
one by Vaughan, the same that appears in the 
1640 edition. Mr. Grenville ina note states ‘I have 
added to my copy the head by Vaughan.’ Now 
Vaughan, according to Nagler, ‘ Kiinstler Lexikon,’ 
was born in 1600,s0 that it is scarcely probable he 
could have done this portrait in 1616.” 


H. A. Evans. 


@ weries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CarpinaLs’ Pritars.—In Nares’s ‘ Glos- 
sary,’ edited by Halliwell and Wright, occurs 
the statement :— 

“‘Ornamented pillars were formerly carried before 
a cardinal, and Wolsey was remarkable for keeping 
up this piece of state. In the stage directions for 
his solemn entry in the play of ‘ Henry VIII,’ it is 
said, ‘then two gentlemen bearing two great silver 
pillars.’ This was from authentic history. He is 
so described by Holingshed and other historians. 
Cavendish, his biographer, speaks of these silver 
pillars, and of his cross-bearers and pillar-bearers. 
Skelton satirically describes him as going preceded 
by two cross-bearers :— 

After them followe two laye-men secular 
And eche of theym holdyng a pillar 
In their handes, steade of a mace. 
These pillars were supposed to be emblematical of 
the support given by the cardinals to the Church.” 

This account of Nares is responsible for a 
sense of the word pillar introduced in some 
modern dictionaries (chiefly of American 
authorship), “a portable ornamental column 

ormerly carried before cardinals, as em- 
blematic of his support to the Church.” 

No authority, however, is cited for this 
general use, nor have [as yet found any refer- 
ence to pillars borne before cardinals, except 
in this case of Wolsey. Can any reader of 


‘N. & Q.’direct me to any other source in 
which the alleged practice is referred to or 
described? A historical student to whom I 
have applied is unable to answer the question, 
but says that itis the practice at Rome (in 
“correct ” or Black households) for a cardinal 
to be received by two manservants bearing 
torches, and to be preceded by them 
to the reception-room. He suggests that 
the two pillars borne before Wolsey 
were merely two silver candlesticks. But 
this would evidently be quite at variance 
with the notion of Nares as to what the 
‘* pillars” symbolized. I should be very glad 
of any communications bearing upon the sub- 
ject, and if writers will, to save time, send 
them to me direct (address Dr. Murray, 
Oxford), I will forward them to the Editor 
of ‘N. & Q’ J. A. H. Murray. 


[Is it possibly derived from the lictors ?] 


EnNosLED ANIMALS.—Can any readers of 
‘N. & Q, help me to cases of animals which 
have been ennobled in a similar way to 
Caligula’s horse, which was made Consul of 
Rome? If any artist has treated the subject, 
I shall be very grateful for information about 
the RupotpH DE 

2, Pump Court, Middle Temple, E.C. 


Scott anp Carey: Scort IRELAND.— 
Can any reader remind me where Sir W. Scott 
quotes the first two lines of Carey’s play :— 

Aldiborontephoscophornio, 

Where left you Chrononhononthologos ? 
That he was familiar with the play we know 
from the motto prefixed to the first chapter 
of ‘The Antiquary,’ and by his nicknames 
for the two Ballantynes (Lockhart, vol. ii. 
chap. vi. near beginning). But I think he 
also somewhere quotes the above lines. 

I have a further question to ask. In Carey’s 
play the above lines are spoken by Rigdum- 
Funnidos (so spelt by Carey), and the 
pompous gentleman, whom for shortness we 
may call Ald., thus replies :— 

Fatigu’d with the tremendous toils of war, 
Within his tent, on downy couch succumbent, 
Himself he unfatigues with gentle slumbers. 

Now, in a family closely connected with 
Scott’s early friends John and Alexander 
Irving, the following lines have been handed 
down orally :— 

Fatigued in his tent by the toils of war, 
On a downy couch 
Rigdum-Funnidos watching by, 
hile the prince lay dozing. 

Where do these lines come from? They 
are evidently a burlesque version of Ald.’s 
comy (itself a burlesque), couched in a 
different metre, and certainly forming no 
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art of the play. Did Scott invent them ? 
‘amily tradition says that the three friends 
were in the habit of making up and 
**spouting” queer rimes of all kinds, and I 
incline to think that this was one of them. 
Unless another origin can be pointed out for 
these lines, I shall conclude that we have in 
them a frowvaille from Scott's young days, 
probably made by him, and at any rate often 
on his lips. 

I may add that the same family tradition 
tells that Scott and his two friends, in their 
college days, made a trip to the north of 


Treland, crossing from Galloway ; that there | ! 


Scott usually rode while his companions 
walked ; that the trip was cut short for some 
unknown reason ; and that a riming account 
of it was preserved by John Irving, though 
it has long since disappeared. This excursion 
is not mentioned by Lockhart, nor, so far as 
I know, by any other chronicler of Scott’s 
life. To many of us every trifle connected 
with the Great Magician is of value, so I 
make no apology for mentioning these. 
T. S. Omonp. 
14, Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Tuomas Barry, the son of Spranger Barry, 
the famous actor, by his first wife, was 
admitted on the foundation at Westminster 
School in 1758. I should be glad to learn the 
maiden name of his mother, and any par- 
ticulars of his career. GP. RB, 


Nep: ratsE Nep.”—Can any one give 
an explanation of the origin and carly mean- 
ing of the phrase “to raise Ned’’—a common 
expression applied to an active fellow who 
creates disturbances out of a pure love of 
mischief? That is to say, it was common 
enough in New England half a century, or 
more, ago. It signified a sort of harmless, 
yet provoking disorder in conduct. Is the 
expression current in England to-day? or 
has it ever obtained there ? 

FRANK Warren HACKETT. 

1418, M Street, Washington, D.C. 


Mattsy: Mawsey.—Miss Maltby, of 58, 
Grove Street, New Haven, Connecticut, has 
asked me to send the following to ‘N. & Q’ 

Parentage is wanted of William Maltby, 
born 1645, and of his brother John; they 
emigrated to America about 1670. A Robert 
Maltbye witnesses a deed of land for William 
in 1673; the relationship of this Robert is 
unknown, as this is the only time he appears 
upon the records. In Betham’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 
vol. iii. p. 322, is to be found the pedigree of 
the Mawbeys of Botleys, Surrey. Can any 
one tell what became of the John and William 


who are on the chart as sons of William 
Mawbey ? GERALD FOTHERGILL. 
11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Penn anp MeaAp Jury, 1670.—Mr. Horace 
J. Smith, of Philadelphia, has started a move- 
ment to provide a memorial commemorating 
the jurymen who in 1670 refused to convict 
William Penn and William Mead for preach- 
ing in Gracechurch Street. As chairman of 
the committee I shall be glad if readers of 
‘N. & Q. can supply me with any informa- 
tion about these jurymen or their letters or 
rortraits. Joun Henry Lioyp. 

Edgbaston Grove, Birmingham. 


MoNnuMENTAL Brasses IN THE MEYRICK 
Co.Lection. — Sawbridgeworth Church, in 
common with many others in Hertfordshire, 
has suffered the loss of many monumental 
brasses, some of which are in the Saffron 
Walden Museum, and others, apparently, 
were in the Meyrick collection. 

Haines informs us (under Sawbridgeworth) 
that ‘ta brass of a man in armour, about 
1480, is at Goodrich Court, Herefordshire.” 
This probably represents John Chauncy, 
whose ettigy is missing from its matrix. 

Cussans, referring to an altar-tomb in the 
chancel of Sawbridgeworth Church contain- 
ing matrices of a knight and his two wives 
kneeling before a representation of the 
Trinity, states: ‘‘ These brasses are suid to 
have been in the collection of Sir Samuel 
Meyrick at Goodrich Castle [Court ?].” 

Iam informed that the Meyrick collection 
is now entirely dispersed, and no references 
to these brasses is to be found in the sale 
catalogues. Is it possible to ascertain their 
whereabouts at the present time ? 

W. B. GerisH. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Born with TeetH.—I am presently issuin 
a work to be called ‘Dental Jottings,’ an 
shall be obliged if any readers of ‘N. & Q”’ 
can send me the names of any distinguished 
persons of whom it is undoubtedly on record 
that they were born with teeth. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 

{Is it not stated that Richard III. was so 
endowed at birth 


Francis Prior: ANNABELLA BEAumMont.—I 
am anxious to learn if Foster’s * London 
Marriage Licences’ records the marriage of 
Francis Prior and Annabella Beaumont 
between 1700 and 1720. If it does not, is 
there any similar publication that does ? 

. O. Hopkins. 

39, City Councillors Street, Montreal. 
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WILL-POWER AS RECORDED IN HISTORICAL 
Portraits.—In some magazine article by 
Mr. Harry Furniss, which I came across not 
long ago, the author remarked that as a 
caricaturist he had observed that women of 
marked intellect had masculine-looking jaws. 
Great women singers, whose gift is physical, 
may have the lower part of the face feminine 
in type, but the other celebrities of their sex 
resemble men in this respect. 

Is Mr. Furniss’s opinion borne out by 
those historical portraits which are con- 
sidered to be more accurate than flattering ? 

Further, do masculine portraits confirm the 
general belief that a heavy jaw indicates a 
commanding will ? 

Have the great men of action, whose special 
faculty is the power of compelling others to 
follow their lead, stronger jaws and chins 
than other gifted people with capacious 
skulls and highly organized brains ? 

Personally [I have known a very weak jaw 
go with great tenacity, and on the con- 
trary, have observed strong jaws whose 
possessors never got a hold on the wills they 
were anxious to guide. 

It has yet to be discovered, I believe, how 
it is that certain men, without apparent 
effort, extort obedience from the rest of their 
world ; while others, however right and 
reasonable, however steadfast to their point, 
are as impotent for good as Cassandra. 


CALFHILL FamiILty.—In 1570 James Calfhill 
was nominated to the bishopric of Worcester, 
but died before consecration. In 1601 James 
Calfhill was curate (vicar) of Folkestone, 
Kent. Were they related ? 

I also find in a pedigree of Kennet of Sel- 
lendge, in Kent, and of Coxhoe, co. Pal. 
Durham, that Reginald Kennett, about 1480, 
married Anne, daughter and heir of Sir John 
Calfhill, of Kent. Arms, Erm., a calf passant 
gules. I do not find the name in the general 
index to Archeologia Cantiana. 

R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


Gartiocu :1Ts Howshould 
this name, as title or place-name, be pro- 
nounced? I ask because, having just had 
occasion to look it up, I find that authorities 
differ. In the list of ‘ Peculiarly Pronounced 
Proper Names’ in ‘Who’s Who’ it is given 
as Garrick ; yet in a well-informed article in 
M.A.P. (2 Dec.) we are told that it should be 
sounded Geery. Which is correct ? 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Preer aT CastLe BytHam.—Can any cor- 
respondent of ‘'N. & Q.’ tell me what writer 


gives the earliest account of the piper who 
went into an underground passage at Castle 
Bytham, in Lincolnshire, and was never seen 
again, although he could be heard playing on 
his pipes for some time ? 

If my memory does not deceive me, he is 
spoken of as a Scot in Wild’s ‘ History of 
Castle Bytham’; but surely this is a modern 
error. Does not the tale come down to us 
from a time when Lincolnshire pipers were 
well known? What other versions of the 
story occur? I imagine the legend must be 
current in many parts of the Pritish oe 


Napo.eon’s Coronation Rope: its 
Bees. — Can any of your readers tell me 
where the gold bees are to be seen which 
were used on Napoleon I.’s coronation robe? 
They were solid gold and of Greek workman- 
ship, and were dug up in an old tomb. I 
should be much obliged for any information 
concerning them. D. Crisp. 

Broadhurst, Godalming. 


Ruices.— Under date of 12 July, 1666, Pepys 
records in his immortal ‘ Diary ’ :— 

“With Sir W. Coventry into London to the 
office. And all the way I observed him mightily 
to make mirth of the Duke of Albemarle and his 
people about him, saying, that he was the happiest 
man in the world for doing of great things by sorr 
instruments. And so particularized in Sir W. 
Clerke, and Riygs, and Halsey, and others.” 

Who and what was this Riggs? 

In 1689 Ensign John Riggs brought to 
Lieut.-Governor Nicholson, of New York, 
the oflicial announcement from England of 
the accession of William and Mary to the 
throne. Can any reader inform me who this 
officer was ? E. Francis Rices. 

Washington, D.C. 


‘Census Report, 1851..— Who was the 
author responsible for the historical part 
(lvi-Ixxix) of the ‘Results and Observa- 
tions’? Q. V. 


Ropert Weston. —I should be much 
obliged if any reader could help me to the 
birthplace and parentage of a Robert Weston, 
who was born 1740, and was steward of the 
manors of Christ Church, Duchy, and 
Windsor. He married a Jane Howard, of 
Brackley. His birthplace will probably be 
found in Oxfordshire or Northants. 

F. H. Weston. 

Lastingham Vicarage, Sinnington, R.S.O., Yorks. 


Branpon, DuKE or Surrotk.—Sir William 
Brandon, Knt., married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Robert Wingfield, of Letheringham, 
M.P. for Suffolk, 6 Hen. VIIL, by Elizabeth, 
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daughter and coheir of Sir Robert Gousell by 
Lady Elizabeth Fitzalan his wife, heir to 
Thomas, eleventh Earl of Arundel; and 
their grandson was Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, brother-in-law to Henry VIII. 

Sir Thomas Brandon died 10 September, 
1497, having married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Fiennes, son of Lord Dacre, and 
widow of William, second Lord Berkeley. 
Was Sir Thomas the father of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk? If not, who were 
his father and mother ? E. 

(The ‘D.N.B.,’ vi. 218, says that the Duke of 
Suffolk was son and heir of William Brandon, who 
was Henry VII.’s standard-bearer at Bosworth 
Field, and was killed by Richard III. in personal 
encounter. ‘‘This William, who with his brother 
Thomas had come with Henry out of Brittany, 
does not appear to have been a knight, though 
called Sir William by Hall the chronicler, and thus 
some confusion has arisen between him and his 
father, Sir William Brandon, who survived him...... 
On6 Feb., 1510, he [Charles] was made marshal of 
the king’s bench, in the room of his uncle, Sir 
Thomas Brandon, recently deceased.”] 


GrINDLETON. — Looking through back 
numbers of ‘N. & Q ,’ I met with the review 
of ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum?’ (9% §, i. 
199), in which the following remark occurs : 
‘Students of the ‘ Beéwulf’ will notice the 
interesting place-names Grendles mere and 
Grindeles py tt.” 

Will some student of the ‘ Beéwulf’ assist 


me by explaining the meaning of Grendle or | PP 


Grindele? If this is a personal name, is it 


A.-S. or Norse? It has been suggested to me | PP 


that the village of Grindleton (West Riding) 


takes its name from the “Green Dale,” a| P 


narrow valley in which is situated a small 
cotton factory named Greendale Mill. A 
connexion with the aforesaid Grindele seems 
more in accordance with the laws of euphony. 


Frep. G. ACKERLEY, 
Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


Beglics, 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 
(10% §. iv. 510.) 

THERE is no absolutely satisfactory work, 
bibliographical or historical, dealing with the 
London and provincial press of this country, 
but the under-mentioned will be found to 
cover the ground. 


1. Anadmirable historical article on Lon- 
don journalism, with dates, prices, &c., is 
given in Book and News Trades Gazette, 
26 January, 1901. 

2. Although no chronological list is pro- 
vided, valuable matter is contained in ‘The 


History of British Journalism from the 
Foundation of the Newspaper Press in 
England to the Repeal of the Stamp Act, in 
1855,’ by Alexander Andrews, 2 vols. (London, 
Bentley, 1859). 

3. The same is the case with English news- 
papers : ‘Chapters in the History of Journal- 
ism,’ by H. R. Fox Bourne, 2 vols. (London, 
Chatto, 1887). 

4. ‘The Pictorial Press: its Origin and 
Progress,’ by Mason Jackson (London, Hurst 
& Blackett, 1885), has really a wider scope 
than its title would indicate. It is, of course, 
specially useful in its treatment of wood- 
block engravings. 

5. An unpretending, but excellent little 
volume, that cannot be neglected, is ‘ English 
Journalism, and the Men who have Made It,’ 
by Charles Pebody—at one time, I think, of 
The Bristol Mirror, subsequently of The 
Yorkshire Post (London, Cassell, second 
ed., 1882). 

6. The following is not well known, but 
will be found, on the whole, excellent: ‘A 
Chronological List of Newspapers, from the 
Epoch of the Civil Wars,’ forming Appendix 
No. 6 in ‘The Life of Thomas Ruddiman, 
A.M., the Keeper, for almost Fifty Years, of 
the Library belonging to the Faculty of 
Advocates, Edinburgh,’ by George Chalmers 
(London, 1794). The periods covered are :— 

(a) List of newspapers, &c., 1640 - 59, 
. 404-20. 
(4) Period of the Restoration, 1660-88, 
. 421-9. 
(c) Period of the Revolution, 1688 - 91, 
p. 430-2. 
(d) Eighteenth century, pp. 432-7. 
(e) English provincial papers (alphabetical 
by towns), pp. 437-41. 

(7) Scottish papers in 1793, pp. a> 


Aberdeen. 


See Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of Printers 
and Printing,’ 1839, pp. 583-806. 
Wo. H. Peet. 


See the following :— 

‘The Newspaper Press,’ by James Grant, 
1871-2. 

‘Newspapers Past and Present,’ Daily 
Express, 29 May, 1901. 

* Bicentenarian Newspapers,’ Globe, 3 Dec., 
1903. 

George H. Townsend's ‘ Manual of Dates, 
1862. 
_ Henry Sampson’s ‘History of Advertis- 
ing.’ 
‘An Art in its Infancy,’ by Miss Mary 
Cholmondeley, in Zhe Monthly Review, June, 
1901. 
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‘ The Reputed Earliest English Newspaper,’ 
Penny Magazine, 18 Jan. 1840. 

‘Early Newspapers of Modern Europe,’ 
Chambers’s Journal, vol. xli. p. 636. 

There is a list of London newspapers 
appearing in 1803 in ‘ The Picture of ioaka R 
for that year, pp. 240-7. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHazt. 

6, Elgin Court, Elgin Avenue, W. 


‘King Nutcracker’ (10% §, iv. 508).—I 
have a translation of this book for children. 
It is not dated, but from my own memories I 
should say that the date of its appearance in 
my house is about 1850. The title-page is as 
follows :— 

‘King Nut-cracker or the Dream of Poor Rein- 
hold. A Fairy Tale for Children decal sendined 
from the German of Dr. Heinrich Hoffman [ Author 
of ‘Struwwelpeter’] by J. R. Planché, Esq. Author 
of ‘The Golden Branch,’ ‘Island of Jewels,’ etc. 
Leipsig Friedrich Voleckmar. London William 
Tegg & Co. 85 Queen Street, Cheapside. London 
A. & S. Joseph, Myers & Co. 144 Leadenhall-Street.” 
There are twenty-eight leaves, including the 
title-page, printed on one side only, each 
yy its highly coloured picture or pictures. 
P. 25 has, after the coloured Struwwelpeter 
procession picture, one of the three boys who 
were dipped in the inkstand by “Tall 
Agrippa” (see ‘Struwwelpeter’). This is, of 
course, in black ink. P. 26 has in addition 
to its coloured picture two little outline 
drawings. 

The pictures appear to be the production 
of the artist who drew those in the better- 
known ‘Struwwelpeter.’ I have no doubt 
that they are German. 

The following is Planché's rendering of the 
passage given by Mr. Hesp :— 
bs spoke the king to his subjects around,— 

“«The deluge is over long ago, 

But though the wicked were then all drowned, 
ed people are still to be found, 

As Hoffman's pages plainly show.” 

As he spoke he waved his hand, 

And forward came a well known band ;— 

Peter, with hair like horrid hedge hog ; 

Cruel Frederick, who whipped the dog ; 

Silly Conrad, who sucks his thumbs; 

With fidgetty Philip ; behind him comes 

Hans, who never looked where he was going — 
And Robert, away with his umbrella blowing— 
Caspar, who never his soup would drink, 

And the rogues great Agrippa popped into the ink. 
The preceding page is about a Noah’s Ark 
procession. 

The ‘ King Nut-cracker’ which I quote is 
not a little book: it measures about 10} by 
73 inches. The colours are as florid, and the 
faces in the procession, mentioned above, are 
the same, as those in the original ‘ Struwwel- 
peter.’ 


Messrs. Routledge published in 1850 ‘A 
Picture Story Book, with Four Hundred 
Illustrations.’ The full-page illustrations are 
well coloured. It contains ‘The History of 
Dame Mitchell and her Cat,’ ‘The History 
of a Nut-cracker,’ and ‘The Strange and 
Interesting Adventures of Prince Hempseed 
and his Little Sister.’ The second story in 
its preface is called ‘The Nut-cracker of 
Nuremberg,’ and Hoffman is mentioned as 
its author. Probably this is Dr. Heinrich 
Hoffman. The story is along one. A con- 
siderable part of it is ‘The History of the 
Crackatook Nut and Princess Pirlipata,’ told 
by ‘* Godfather Drosselmayer.” 

There is, I think, nothing but (probably) 
authorship and similarity of names to connect 
‘The Nut-cracker of Nuremberg’ with ‘ King 
Nut-cracker ; or, the Dream of Poor Rein- 
hold.’ PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


“FRoM PILLAR TO Post” (10 §. iv. 528).— 
The expression seems certainly to have been 
taken to refer to the game of tennis, what- 
ever its real origin ; cf. ‘ Liberality and Prodi- 
gality,’ II. iv. (Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ viii. 
349) :— 

) Every minute tost, 
Like to a tennis-ball, from pillar to post. 
R. B. McKerrow. 


AvuTHoRS OF QuoTaTions WanTED (10S. 
iv. 529).— 
An original something, fair maid, you would 
win me 
To write—but how shall I begin? 
Thomas Campbell, ‘To a Young Lady who 
asked me to write something original for her 
Album.’ MARGARET PEET. 
[Mr. E. YARDLEY also refers to Campbell. ] 


Mozart (10S. iv. 409).—I sent a copy of 
query to The Shrewsburg 
Chronicle, and the following appeared in that 
paper on 1 December :— 

“ Mozart's 12th Mass.—Arather old copy of this 
work in my possession supplies an answer to the 
query which appeared lately in the London ‘N.&Q.,’ 
and which was quoted in your ‘ Notes and Queries’ 
of last week by ‘ Brocklehurst.’ In my copy, which 
has the date 1869 written under a former owner’s 
name, appears the following printed note :—‘ In 
addition to the original Latin Words, an adapta- 
tion to English Words has been added_by R. G. 
Loraine, Esq.’ “Ap YOLIN.” 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Cuartes Lams (10 §, iv. 445, 512, 538).— 
Masor BurrerwortuH is doubtless right in 
the explanation which he offers of the refer- 
ence to Lamb’s continental tour in Zhe 
Mirror, and it is to be regretted that Lamb 
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did not give to the world that digest” of 
his travels—limited as they were—which his 
friends understood that he was preparing. 

The first issue of ‘ Elia’ had the following 
title-page :— 

“ Elia. | Essays which have appeared under that 
signature | in the | London Magazine. | London: | 
ae for Taylor and Hessey, | Fleet -Street. | 

$23.” 

I have not seen a copy of this issue with a 
half-title,and Messrs. Sotheby have expressly 
stated in their catalogues that it did not 
possess one. A perfect copy of this issue 
contains at the end a leaf announcing 7’he 
London Magazine, and two leaves of adver- 
tisements of Taylor & Hessey’s publications. 
After a certain number of copies had been 
issued the original title-page was cancelled, 
and the following substituted :— 

“Elia. | Essays which have appeared under that 
signature | in the | London Magazine. | London: | 
Printed for Taylor and Hessey, | 93, Fleet Street, | 
and 13, Waterloo Place. | 1823.” 

This issue possesses a half-title, which is 
rarely found in bound copies. My own copy 
has at the end the announcement of 7he 
London Magazine. In his fine edition of 
Lamb, Mr. E. V. Lucas gives a facsimile of 
this second title-page, but not of the first. 
From the label on the back of the volume 
we learn that the published price of ‘ Elia’ 
was 9s. 6d. W. F. Pripeaux. 


CrockFrorp’s (10S. iv. 489).—In addition 
to the articles mentioned in the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
notices of Crockford appeared in Zhe Gaming 
House Expositor, 1825-6 ; The London Maga- 
zine, February, 1828; Daily's Magazine, 
November, 1888, and February, 1891 ; and in 
many letters to The 7'imes about the year 
1824. 

In Raikes’s diary for 1844 there is a brief 
memoir of Crockford (May 27). 

I have a portrait, with ‘An Ode to W. 
Crockford, Esq.,’ signed ‘ Reveller,” which is 
evidently an excerpt from a newspaper, per- 
haps The Town. 

The ‘Evidence of W. Crockford, Esq.,’ 
occupies several pages of the Report from 
the Select Committee on Gaming, 1844. 

F. JESSEL. 


‘Mruirary (10 §. iv. 489).— 
This book is by Capt. William Barriff. The 
title of the first edition is as follows :— 

‘*Military Discipline; or, the yong Artillery 

lan. Wherein is discoursed and showne the 
Postures both of Musket and Pike: the exactest 
way, &c. Together with the Motions which are to 


be used, in the exercising of a Foot - Company. 
With divers and_severall formes and figures of 
Battell; with their reducements; very necessary 


for all such as are studious in the Art Military. By 
William Barriff. Psal. 144. 1. Blessed be the Lord 
my strength which teacheth my hands to warre, 
and my fingers to fight. London, Printed by 
Thomas Harper, for Ralph Mab, 1635.” 

The first and third editions lie before me, and 
contain 326 and 421 pages respectively, so 
that I am afraid your correspondent’s copy is 
very incomplete. The third edition has a 
still longer title, and was “printed by John 
Dawson, and are to be sold by Andrew 
Crooke, at the signe of the Green Dragon in 
Pauls Church-yard, 1643.” The title-page in 
both editions is preceded by a portrait of the 
author and the arms of the Honourable 
Artillery Company. It is interesting to note 
that the portrait has been brought up to date 
in the later edition. 

Epwarp M. Borravo. 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Capt. W. Bariffe (or Barriffe) was the author 
of this book. It is quoted in Clifford Walton’s 
‘History of the British Army.’ About a year 
ago Messrs. Maggs offered a copy of the 
edition of 1661, in the calf, for 
2/. 10s. 

I have a copy of the second edition of 
‘Military Discipline, or the Art of War,’ 
London, 1689, in which reference is made to 
“ Barriff.” 

Military Discipline ’is by William Barriffe. 
It passed through six editions in twenty-six 
years. See my ‘Bib. Military Books up to 
1642,’ No. 133. M. J. D. Cock te. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


Oscar Breriocrapny (10% §. iv. 
266).—I possess ‘ The Harlot’s House’ in one 
of my scrap-books, and I am firmly of the 
opinion that the poem originally appeared in 
a sixpenny weekly publication called Life, 
about the years 1877-80. Itisa very powerful 
poem of twelve stanzas. 8. J. A. F. 


Bowes oF Errorp (10 §. iv. 408, 457).— 
In the quotation from Surtees’s ‘ History of 
Durham,’ *‘ the collateral descendants of Sir 
Jerome Bowes were of Elford, zn Suffolk,” is 
not Suffolk a misprint for Staffordshire, in 
which county Elford is situate? 

NortH MIpLAND. 


ReEPARTEE OF Royatrty (10 iv. 467).— 
Surely the numerous ‘‘ Court Memoirs,” 
** Recollections,” and biographies ‘‘ by a late 
member of the Court” published in the last 
decade are the best source for examples of 
royal repartee. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road. 


ALMANAG, c. 1744 (10 S. iv. 486).—I think 
the leaf which MistLEToE has reproduced is 
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a fragment torn from a copy of ‘ Poor Robin’s 
Almanac,’ but of what year it is impossible 
to tell except by collation with a perfect copy. 
The edition of 1688 contains a parody of the 
Church of England calendar, in which the 
names of regicides and other persons occur 
who were obnoxious to the popular sentiment 
of the time. ‘The ‘‘Ransborough” in the 
present fragment is, there cannot be a doubt, 
a misspelling of the surname of Col. ‘Thomas 
Rainborowe, a noteworthy ofticer both on sea 
and land, and a man prominent among the 
independent section of. the army, who was 
killed at Doncaster, by a body of desperate 
men from the Royalist garrison in Pontefract 
Castle, on 29 October, 1648. Whether the 
deed was done in revenge for the execution 
of Lucas and Lisle on the surrender of Col- 
chester, or whether it arose out of a desire to 
make Nainborowe a prisoner for the purpose 
of exchanging him for the Royalist leader 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was a captive 
at the time in Nottingham Castle, will pro- 
bably ever remain a matter of doubt. It was 
regarded by the Parliamentarians not as 
legitimate warfare, but as murder. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Norwicu Court Rotts (10 S, iv. 489).— 
Mr. Walter Rye’s ‘Short Calendar of the 
Deeds relating to Norwich enrolled in the 
Court Rolls of that City, 1285-1306,’ was 
published by the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society in 1903. 

Epwarp M. Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


ArcuBisHop Kempe §. iv. 348, 434).— 
Cot. PripEAuXx refers to a paper on the 
memorials of persons buried in the church 
of All Hallows, Barking, by Messrs. Corner 
and Nichols, in the Transactions of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
(1862), ii. 245. As Iam not able to see those 
Transactions, will Cort. kindly 
inform me if Archbishop Kempe had any 
wore connexion—and if so, what—with All 

allows, Barking?) G. Laycock Brown. 

Edinbro Cottage, Heworth, York. 


J. Pirrs, Printer (10 S. iv. 469).—This 
may be the “Mr. Pitts” whose character is 
~~ by Dunton in his ‘Life and Errors.’ 

ee Nichols’s edition, 1818, vol. i. p. 233. 

Wo. H. Peer. 


Crurcu Spoons §. iv. 468).—In Lee’s 
‘Directorium Anglicanum’ directions are 
iven that a perforated spoon should always 
e kept on the credence in order to remove a 
fly or spider which might fall into the 


chalice after consecration. In such a con- 
tingency the insect should be “ warily 
taken,” then, “washed between the fingers, 
and should then be burnt, and the ablution, 
together with the burnt ashes, must be a 
in the piscina.” I know the spoons well— 
there were several in a lot of old family 
plate which was divided amongst us many 
years ago—and always heard them described 
as “mulberry spoons,” being intended, as 1 
was told, to sprinkle each fruit with a little 
sugar, and then take it up on the spiked end. 
: E. 
Chichester. 


I possess a spoon like the one described. 
The bowl is pierced, and it ends in a spike. 
It is about five and a half inches in length. 
There is a half-obliterated “lion” mark, but 
no date-letter. I have heard this called a 
mulberry spoon. You sift the sugar on the 
mulberry by the bow], impale it on the spike, 
and lift it to the mouth. I do not think 
there was ever anything ecclesiastical about 
it: an engraved crest precludes this idea. 
Are such spoons common in churches? If it 
was to catch flies, why is the bowl pierced ? 
To killa fly with the spike would be no easy 
task. G. F. BLANDFORD. 

48, Wimpole Street. 

The spoons as described are, according to & 
housewife who showed me a valued specimen, 
mulberry spoons. How they came to form 
part of church plate I cannot say. — 


“ in Latin (10 8. iv. 409, 457).— 
“Smith in Latin” is not uncommon 1n 
its original form as a modern English 
name. There are two well-known actors on 
the London stage who bear it, Miss Bery} 
Faber and Mrs. Leslie Faber, while in the 
‘Post Office London Directory’ it occurs 
seven times. RupoLrH DE CoRDOVA. 


Loorinc THE Loop: Fiyinc or CENTRI- 
FUGAL Raitway: or Deatu (10% 8. 
iv. 65, 176, 333, 416, 474).—I have a copy of 
the original handbill of the Centrifugal Rail- 
way, which is identical with that given by 
Mr. ALEcCK ABRAHAMS at 9" §. xi. 337, ex- 
cept that the show is stated, with greater 
precision, to be held “at Dubourg’s Exhibition 
of Wax-Work, Great Windmill Street, Hay- 
market.” At the top of the bill is a cut of 
the railway, showing a car containing @ 
passenger commencing the descent at one 
end, another head downwards at the top of 
the “ Vertical Circle,” and a third at the other 
end having just finished the ascent. I think 
Mr. Tomas Wuire has hit on the usual 
pronunciation — Centrifizal. In the early 
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“‘ forties” there was a song very much in 
vogue, which described the sights of London, 
and one stanza, I recollect, ended with ** Cen- 
trifaigal Railway.” The only others I remem- 
ber (very imperfectly) are the following :— 
Did you ever go to Madame Tussaud ? 
Your portrait in wax-work she’s anxious to show: 
There’s the King of the French, and Fieschi the 
traitor, 
Commissioner Lin, and the Great Agitator, 
Oh, oh, oh, oh! Oh, oh, oh, oh! 
Another stanza, referring to the Chinese 
Exhibition, was something like this :— 
Ching, a-ring, a-ring, ching, Feast of Lanterns, 
Such a crop of chopsticks, hongs, and gongs, 
Hundred Chinese, crinkums crankums, 
All among the Pekin pots and tongs. 
I fancy the song came from one of Planche’s 
extravaganzas. If any correspondent knows 
the whole of the words, and will communicate 
them to me, I shall feel greatly obliged, as I 
remember the tunes perfectly. Each stanza, 
I may add, had a different tune. 
W. Prrpeavux. 
1, West Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate. 


Tuomas Pounps, 8.J. (10 §. iv. 184, 268, 
472).—At thefirst reference Mr. WAINEWRIGHT 
pointed out that ‘‘in various places it is 
asserted that our Thomas Pounde’s mother’s 
sister married a Mr. Britten.” This assertion 
seems to be confirmed by the will of Thomas 
Pounde’s uncle, Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, who died at the end of July, 
1550. For in the will, which he made heetly 


before his death (P.C.C. 13 Bucke), the earl | 


mentions his ‘‘sister Breten,” as well as his 
“sister Pounde” and his “sister Laurence.” 
The will is printed in the ‘ Trevelyan Papers’ 
{Camden Soc., 1857), p. 206. “Sister Breten ” 
does not appear, at any rate by that sur- 
name, in the pedigree as kindly furnished at 
the last reference by Rouce Dracon. 
According to Berry’s ‘ Hampshire Genea- 
logies,” 320, Thomas Knight, of How, 
Northants, married the earl’s sister “ Anne.” 
I suppose that he was the “Mr. Knyght” who, 
in a letter to Wriothesley, dated 12 April, 
1538, was wished ‘‘a better turn if he marry 
your sister” (‘L. and P., temp. Henry VIIL.,’ 
vol. xiii. pt. i. No. 749); and also that he 
was the Thomas Knight who was then in 
Wriothesley’s employ (c4id., Nos. 20, 324), 
who accompanied him on his embassy abroad 
in the autumn of 1538 (¢d2d., pt. ii. Nos. 542, 
1140, &c.), and who in April, 1540, became a 
clerk to the signet in succession to Wriothes- 
ley, upon his appointment as a principal 
Secretary of State (¢4id., vol. xv. No. 611, 17). 
This clerk of the signet is identified (cdid., 
vol. xviii., index) with 'l'homas Knight, clerk 


of the Parliaments (1543), who had been a 
Winchester scholar (1521), and afterwards a 
fellow of New College (‘Oxford Univ. Reg.,’ 
O.HLS., i. 331). RouGe Dracon (loc. cit.) does 
not mention his marriage with any sister of 
the earl. 

In ‘L. and P.,’ vol. xiii. pt. i. No. 748, 
there is an interesting account of Thomas 
Pounde’s motier, ‘ Mistress Elyne,” her 
virtues, and her popularity as a godmother, 
in a letter of 12 April, 1538, written by John 
White, of Southwick, shortly after she and 
her husband had settled in White’s neigh- 
bourhood in Hampshire. The supposition 
that her maiden name was Wriothesley has 

revailed so long that perhaps Rouce 

RAGON may be induced to give us his 
reasons and authorities, presumably good 
ones, for making her only a uterine sister of 
the earl, with the maiden name of — 


Austas Marcu (10 §. iv. 469).—The highly 
praised ‘Canzones’ or love poems of “ Ausias 
or Augustin March, the great Catalan Trouba- 
dour,” and a follower of Petrarch, who 
' flourished c. 1450, have never been translated 
into English, although they deserve a trans- 
‘lation, according to the opinion of Sejior 
| Arteaga, himself a Catalan by birth. The 
late Lecturer on Spanish in the University 
‘of Oxford, H. B. Clarke, in his excellent 
handbook of Spanish literature (1893), 
| ascribes to Ausias March the glory of being 
‘the greatest master of his native tongue. As 
find in Tickner’s ‘History of Spanish 
Literature,’ ‘‘ his works passed through four 
editions in the sixteenth century, and were 
translated into Latin and Italian. In the 
proud Castilian they were versified by a poet 
of no less consequence than Montemayor” 
(cf. Ticknor, /.c., vol. i.). A recently reprinted 
edition which I have before me bears the 
title: ‘Les Obres del valeros Cavaller y 
elegantissim poeta Ausias March,’ pp. 255, 
sm. 8vo, Barcelona, 1888. H. Kress. 


‘NicHoLas NICKLEBY’ (10 §. i. 166, 217, 
274; iv. 455).—I have had the palpable slip 
referred to at the first and last of the above 
references marked in my copy ever since I 
first read the book. I have also noted the 
statement that, notwithstanding the frost 
was hard enough to freeze the pump, a boy 
had yet been told off to clean the back parlour 
window. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Wetsu Poem (10 §. iv. 208, 392, 516).— 
W. B.’s communication is another instance of 


the wisdom of ‘‘ verifying one’s references.” 
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‘The anecdote quoted as from Dean Ramsay’s 
‘Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter’ is given in the original as follows :— 

Oo ? (Wool?) 

‘* Ay, oo ( Yes, wool). 

“ 00? (All wool 

“Ay, a’ oo (Yes, all wool). 

“ A’ ae 00? (All same wool 

“* Ay, a’ ae oo (Yes, all same wool).” 

See twentieth edition, chap. iv. p. 109 

(Edinburgh, Edmonston & 


Antuony Ricu (10 §. iv. 461).—I can add 
to the interesting note by Mr. W. P. Courr- 
NEY. To have got all those facts together 
with so much accuracy must have entailed a 
good deal of labour, though the skill of the 
writer prevents it from being apparent. 
What always strikes me as curious in cases 
like this is that those who benefit so con- 
siderably in an unexpected manner seldom, 
if ever, do anything to the honour of the 
person whose benevolence they enjoy. 

In 1873 a friend sent me the following note 
—as I have never seen the book I cannot 
vouch for the title :— 

“The handbook of taste: or how to observe 
works of art, especially cartoons, pictures, and 
statues. By Fabius Pictor. London, Longmans, 
1843 5 eee edition, 1844, small 8vo, pp. 119, 

T1C€ as. 

. “*N.B.—The author was Anthony Rich, son of 
A. Rich, one of the six clerks in Chancery.” 

My friend added: “I fear this book was 
before its time, and was not a pecuniary 
success.” 

Under ‘Pictor’ Allibone gives the title. 
Under ‘ Rich’ he says that the ‘ Dictionary’ 
had nearly 2,000 woodcuts. The expense of 
these must have been enormous. In the 
present day all of them could be done by a 
reproducing process without losing the 
artist’s style, as they mostly did, with 
woodcuts (see my ‘Swimming,’ pp. 30, 245). 

In 1° S. iii. 256 is an advertisement, “This 
day [29 March, 1851] is published ‘The 
Legend of St. Peter’s Chair,’” &c., and at 
p. 228 of the same volume is a reply on the 
picture of the head of the Saviour, signed 

R., jun. THoMas. 


Woopen WarTer- Pires In Lonpon (10t 
8. iv. 465).—Since the excavations in the 
Theobalds Road were commenced I have 
seen a considerable number of wooden water- 

ipes brought to the surface. They were 
ound in an almost continuous length between 
Red Lion Street and Gray’s Inn Road ; and 
their direction was invariably east and west. 
No doubt they formed part of the line seen by 
Mr. Morey Davies north of Kingsgate 


Street. A feature of the excavations behind 
Gray’s Inn Gardens was the number of bones 
of horses and dogs dug up; the large worn 
cobble stones were also common. : 

Except that it extended to Holborn Bridge 
from the north end of Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
I cannot find any indication of the direction 
of the pipes feeding Lambe’s Conduit. The 
following extract is from ‘Some Account of 
William Lambe,’ &c., by Abraham Fleming, 
1580 (reprint, 1875, p. 23) :— 

“For let us begin with the conduite, which he of 
his owne costs, not requiring either collection or 
contribution, founded of late in Holborne, not 
sparing expences so it might be substantiall, not 
pinching for charges so it might be durable and 
plentifull, as they can testifie which sawe the seek- 
ing ofthe springs, the.maner of making the trenches, 
the ordering of the pipes, being in length from the 
head, to the saide conduite, more than two thousande 
yardes: and finally, the framing of euerie neces- 
sarie appurtenance therevnto belonging.” 

See also ‘ Old and New London,’ iv. 550. 

ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


MuLBERRY AND QuINcE (10 S. iv. 386, 
438).—During all the days of my boyhood 
there stood a fine quince tree by the road 
leading to my father’s orchard at West 
Haddon, Northamptonshire. It was, I believe, 
planted by my grandfather, and although 
now shorn of much of its beauty, it was still 
in position the last time I was on the pre- 
mises. Many people came to admire it when 
it was in blossom, or to beg some of its 
fruit, but I never once heard any one allude 
to the superstition that a mulberry must 
always be planted near a quince to avert ill 
luck. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Joun PeNHALLOW (10% §. iv. 507).—He was 
the son of Thomas Penhallow, and _ was 
descended from John Penhallow, who lived 
in the time of King Henry VII., and was 
married to Mary, daughter and coheiress of 
Vivian Penwarne, of Penwarne. John Pen- 
hallow, of Clifford's Inn, was married to Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Glyn, of Helston, by 
whom he had one daughter, Elizabeth, the 
wife of John Peters. His will was dated 17 
May, 1716, and proved 13 July following. He 
was a distant cousin of Samuel Penhallow, who 
emigrated to America, and became Chief 
Justice at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. See 
Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Cornwall,’ pp. 360, 
362. W. F. Prrmeavux. 


‘© Jan Kees” (10 §. iv. 509).—“ Kees” is 
a contraction of Cornelius, and “Jan Kees a 
merely means John Cornelius. The popu- 
larity of Cornelius in the Low Countries is 


| 
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doubtless to be accounted for by the fact 
that the relics of the martyred Pope Corne- 
lius of the third century were brought to 
Compiégne by Charles the Bold, whence a 
ortion was carried to the Chapter of 
osnay, in Flanders (see Miss Yonge’s 
‘Christian Names,’ 1884). It would be very 
welcome if light could be thrown on the 
difficult question of the etymology of 
“Yankee.” ‘Jan Kees” is, however, merely 
one out of manye nicknames applied in 
Flanders to the fiviianders. Another, for 
instance, is Kaas-kop,” “Cheese-head.” 
Jas Piatt, Jun. 


** Kees” is an abbreviated Dutch proper 
name for Krelis, or Kornelis, which is ap- 
plied colloquially to a blockhead, or clumsy 
fellow ; sometimes, also, to a fox dog (cf. 
Holtrop’s ‘ Dutch-Engl. Dictionary,’ 1801). 
If “Jan Kees” were, indeed, the origin of 
“Yankee” (after the analogy of ‘ John 
Bull”), both the loss of its final s and its 
present refined sense would be the result and 
polishing effect of an altered time. Perhaps 
some earlier instances of the first occurrence 
of “ Yankee” may be found later, enabling 
the editors of the ‘H.E.D.’ to decide the 
question. H. Kreps. 


PARLIAMENTARY Wurrs (10 §,. iv. 507).— 
May I point out that Lord North’s interest- 
ing letter quoted at the above reference is 
not what is, at all events nowadays, called 
a ‘‘whip.” Such a letter (lithographed) is 
sent to every member of the House of 
Commons by the leader of his party before 
the beginning of each session. 

“Whips” are notices of every parlia- 
mentary day’s business, usually five a week. 
They come from the party “whips”; e+, 
for the members of the Unionist party from 
Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, chief ** whip” 
of that party. The chief ‘‘ whips” send 
out the written (7e, lithographed or type- 
written) ‘‘ whips” according to party. 

NOBERT PIERPOINT. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Lives of the English Poets. By Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C. L. 
3 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Sccu crown upon Dr. Birkbeck Hill's Johnsonian 
labours as is involved in the appearance of this 
mame ie ag authoritative edition of the ‘ Lives of 
the English Poets’ can only be laid upon his tomb. 
The work itself is complete, and the worker 
Home has gone and ta’en his wages. 


The task of final recension has, however, devolved 
upon his nephew, Mr. Harold Spencer Scott, who 


has respected his uncle’s scheme and intention, 
has corrected obvious typographical errors, and 
has, in accordance with modern practice, in- 
cluded in brackets such few changes or addi- 
tions as he has felt constrained to make. Mr. 
Scott's chief task has consisted in the verification 
in proof of quotations, a labour in this instance of 
no common toil and importance. The text is that 
of the four-volume octavo edition of 1783, the last 
published in Johnson's lifetime. Of this the spell- 
ing has been preserved, the one thing altered being 
the punctuation, which, by express direction of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, has been rendered conformable to 
modern use. A more sparing employment of 
majuscules is, we fancy, to be traced; but on this 
subject, as we have instituted no exact comparison, 
we cannot speak with certainty. 

Apart from its handsome and attractive form, 
which renders it a grace to any library, this new 
edition—which, if there were in these days any 
such thing as finality, might well be definite and 
final—is notable for the appendices, the notes, and 
the index. ‘The first named are most numerous in 
the cases of Addison, Cowley, Dryden, Gray, Milton, 
Pope, and Swift. These appendices are often bio- 
graphical, but more often literary and critical. In 
the case of Cowley, whose life opens out the series, 
Mr. Aldis Wright gives, in Appendix A, an extract 
from the records of Trinity College, dated 30 March, 
1636, showing that Abraham Cowley was ‘chosen 
into a drie Chorister’s place in reversion,” a ‘'drie 
chorister” being, it is conjectured, one who did 
not sing, which does not seem wholly satisfactory. 
Appendix B supplies condemnation, by the Wartons 
(Joseph and Thomas), Coleridge, and Landor, of 
Cowley’s Latin verse. Appendix C deals with 
*The Cutler of Coleman Street,’ with Cowley’s 
moderate ambition, with Johnson's use of the 
unhappy term ‘‘ metaphysical poets,” and so forth. 
Appendix N, which follows, is affixed to Milton, 
and shows us what seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth century writers said of that poet. The only 
thing regrettable in a deeply interesting note is an 
injudicious criticism by Dr. Birkbeck Hill himself, 
who, engrossed in eighteenth-century literature, 
expresses an opinion that Masson exaggerates [!] 
Milton's reputation, which provokes the exclama- 
tion, *‘ Ne supra crepidam judicaret.”’ 

Between the appearance of Dr. Birkbeck Hill's 
magnificent edition of Boswell’s life and that of 
this edition of the poets almost nineteen years have 
passed, without any diminution of the earnestness 
and the conscientiousness of the labour. The notes 
to the latter work are indeed as useful and as 
ample as those of the previous, and the present 
index constitutes a valuable appendix to that of the 
life, which may count as the most useful of modern 
days. Strict and narrow as was the limitation 
imposed upon Johnson by his political convictions, 
his lives of the poets remain priceless. While 
lenient and tender to the ribaldries of Prior, and 
indulgent to the obscenities of Swift, he is churlish 
and grudging to Milton. It is, however, needless 
and inexpedient to deal afresh with the value of 
Johnson’s literary estimates. When these were 
not coloured by his prejudices, they were those of 
his time, and they have in plentiful measure the 
qualities of his robust ard assertive personality. 
‘lo the scholar and the man of letters Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s will remain not only the best, but the only 
conceivable edition of the lives. So large is the 
mass of information these volumes contain that 
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they form an indispensable portion of the equip- 
ment of the student. The notes which Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill supplies may be read with constant 
delight and edification, mixed with what is more 
than a little We rise from their 
perusal with as much doubt of the value of criticism 
and the sanity of critics as we do from that of the 
separate items in the great Variorum Shakespeare, 
in which there is “‘but one halfpennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack.” It is not 
easy, however, to overestimate the value of this 
edition as a contribution to literature. 


I’ Homme et son Image. Par Ch Moreau Vauthier. 
(Hachette et Cie.) 
ONE more of the sumptuous annuals issued by the 
great publishing firm of Hachette reaches us, and | 
in some respects of luxury and beauty goes beyond 
its predecessors. In shape and design it belongs to 
the same order as ‘ L’'Image de la Femme’ of M. 
Armand Dayot, Inspecteur des Beaux-Arts (see 
9S. iv. 549), and the anonymous ‘ Portraits de 
Enfant’ (see 9°" 8. viii. 515). It may claim, how- 
ever, to be more interesting than either, and goes 
far to establish the opinion or heresy that in man, 
as in other species, the masculine figure is worthier 
than the feminine. No serious attempt is made to 
prove this by drawings from the nude, or by repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of ancient sculpture. | 
ne or two such appear. A wooden statue of) 
Ramké or the Cheik el Beled, from the museum at | 
Cairo, serves as a frontispiece; the famous marble | 
* Hermes’ of Praxiteles and the Vatican ‘ Hercules,’ 
with busts of Romanemperors and thelike, being also 
supplied. As a rule, pictorial rather than plastic 
art has been called into request ; the likenesses are 
draped, or in ancient or modern costume, and arein 
nine cases out of ten those of known or recognizable 
individuals. The letterpress, moreover, is able, 
thoughtful, judicious, and the work may on its own 
merits be read with interest and advantage. Inci- 
dentally the book, like others of its predecessors, is 
a guide to pictorial art, and furnishes illustrations 
of the principal schools of portraiture in Italy, 
Spain, France, the Netherlands, England, and 
elsewhere. It is an apotheosis of the portrait 
painter’s art, quoting the opinion of Baudelaire 
that the artist must see all that shows itself and 
divine all that lets itself be hid, depicting for us 
Ingres weeping with nervousness over his power- 
lessness to seize what he felt to be essential, and 
Delacroix suffering beneath his sense of incapacity. 
The work of M. Moreau Vauthier is arranged 
under four heads, answering to as many periods: 
first, that of the athlete, which covers the whole of 
antiquity ; next, that of the swordsman (‘homme 
d'épée’), which treats of the Middle Ages; then | 
that of the courtier, corresponding to the Renais- | 
sance ; and, lastly, Fhomme daffaires,’ who domi- | 
nates the period from the French Revolution until | 
to-day. These divisions are necessarily more or | 
less arbitrary, but answer sufficiently well their | 
purpose. They run into one another much | 
as do the seasons, and the courtier of the | 
time of Louis XIV. was pre-eminently also the | 
man of the sword. The origin of the athlete is | 
taken as found in Egypt, and the earliest designs | 
are those of the Sphinx of Gizeh and the likeness of | 
Rameses IJ., otherwise Sesostris, Pharaohs, and | 
others. Assyrian and Greek art come next, and | 
busts of Apollo and Jupiter follow those of. 
Demcsthenes and Socrates, and are in turn fol- 


lowed by those of Augustus, Pompey, Vespasian, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Seneca. Men of the sword 
open out not too appropriately with Christ. We 
soon arrive, however, at portraits by Mabuse, 
Diirer, Van Eyck, Holbein, Cranach, and Botti- 
celli, the portrait of Alvaly Antonio Moro being 
perhaps the deadliest as well as the most modern. 
A mere nomenclature of the heads of highest 
interest which we find in this section would require 
more space than we can afford. ‘L’Homme de 
Cour’ section begins with Varin’s portrait of 
Louis XIV. Among other portraits are Jacopo 
Palma’s ‘ Ariosto’ from the National Gallery ; 
Titian’s ‘ Aretino’ from the Pitti Gallery ; Leonardo 
da Vinci, Rubens, Rembrandt, Velasquez, and 
Reynolds, all by the painters themselves. ‘ Les 
Hommes d’Affaires’ lead off with Napoléon I. by 
Houdin, unless we can regard as belonging to that 
category M. Rodin, who appears in the Préface. 
Distinguished among the remaining designs are the 
Duc de Richelieu by Lawrence; Nanteuil by 
Pagnest; Balzac, a very striking picture by 
Boulanger: Bertin by Ingres ; David, Gavarni, and 
Delacroix by themselves; a painter by Goya; 
Manet by Fantin-Latour; Carlyle by Whistler ; 
Emile de Girardio by Carolus Duran ; a young man 
by Millet ; Gérome by Morot ; Pasteur by Edelfelt ; 
and Tolstoi by Prince Troubetskoi. A work in its 
class of equal interest is not easily to be recalled. 
Incidental designs are no less noteworthy than the 
other features, and the whole is in an artistic 
binding of inlaid green calf. Such a gift-book would 


| grace any collection, and delight the philosopher as 


well as the man of taste. 


A Genealogical and Hera’dic Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage, &e. By Sir Bernard 
Burke and Ashworth P. Burke. (Harrison & 
Sons.) 

RaTuHER later than usual, in consequence of the 

desire of the editor to include so far as possible 

the promotions necessitated by the change of Govern- 
ment, the eminent and authoritative peerage of 

Burke—the most important of existing works of 

genealogical reference—makes its appearance. A 

supplement prefixed, contrary to the wont of such 

things, to the volume affords all information 
possible as to the outgoing and the incoming 
ministry. In common with all annuals, ‘ Burke’ is 
subjected to the inconvenience caused by the fact 
that the date of publication coincides precisely 
with that of a political crisis, by the results of 
which nearly every page of the contents is affected. 


'Some thirty odd columns of preliminary matter 


serve to minimize, so far as the reader and student 
are concerned, the inconvenience thus caused, and 
place the peerage in its established position of 
supplying the latest and amplest information. 
What in the preface is said about the new 
edition serves equally well for announcement 
and comment. *‘ Words......seem hardly necessary,” 
the work having been “too long before the public, 
and [having] passed through too many editions, to 
need explanation of its plan and scope, which 
remain without change through an unbroken 
career unparalleled in length” (the present is the 
sixty-eighth edition). Without its recurrent aid, 
genealogy in its most interesting phases, and 
especially in its connexion with history and blazon, 
would be an unprofitable and ccmparatively unedi- 
fying pursuit, while England would Jose its privi- 
lege of possessing a record of hereditary honour and 
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modern achievement such as no other country can 
claim. The chief honours chronicled are those 
bestowed on H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife and her 
yrincely descendants. Another daughter of His 
Hajesty has with her husband ascended the throne 
of Norway ; while a daughter of the Dukeof Con- 
naught is married to the eventual heir of the sister 
kingdom of Sweden. Another matter to which 
special attention is called as an outcome of the 
vast few days is the assignment to the Prime 
linister—hitherto without any precedence—of a 
lace immediately following the Archbishops and the 
Teed Chancellor when a peer, and before the entire 
peerage of whatever degree. Among the most 
recent accessions it is sufficient to mention that of 
the popular Hon. John Walter Edward Douglas 
Scott-Montagu as second Baron Montagu of Beau- 
lieu. No more has to be added than that the 
supremacy of ‘ Burke’ is worthily maintained. 


Onr of the most interesting features—and, from 
a certain historical standpoint, one of the most 
important also—in the immortal diary of Pepys is 
the record of his visits to the theatre. From this 
we obtain almost all the exact information we 
possess as to the dates at which certain dramas 
of Restoration times first saw the light. Under the 
title ‘ Pepys and Shakespeare’ Mr. Sidney Lee has 
sent to The Fortnightly a valuable and interesting 
paper showing the intellectual limitations of Pepys 
in the censures he passes upon plays. The whole 
ends with a eulogy of Betterton, who seems, 
indeed, to have been the foremost actor of all 
times in Shakespeare. Mr. Slingsby Roberts has 
much to say concerning Nero in ‘Modern Drama,’ 
the word * modern” including Tudor times. Send- 
ing the first part of a series of papers to be called 
‘The End of the Age,’ Tolstoy tinds a good deal 
that is cheering in the victory of Japan over Russia 
and in the present revolutionary outbreak. M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck says much that is true, and a 
little that has been said before—by Voltaire among 
others—about ‘Our Anxious Morality.’ Mrs. John 
Lane writes very amusingly about ‘'The London 
*Bus,’ which she regards as “the true republic.” 
S> it may be, but we have seldom seen elsewhere 
more comic affectations of social superiority. 

ARTICLES on any but political and economic 
topics are scarce in 7’he Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh supplies a contribution on 
‘The Making of Parliament,’ which in appearance 
is timely, and is in no sense controversial. Octrot 
is familiar enough to those who have made any- 
thing in the nature of a residence in any of the 
1,500 or more French towns where it prevails, but 
does not come much in the way of the traveller. 
The octroi on alcohol alone yields in Paris over a 
million pounds sterling. Prof. Ridgeway’s recently 

ublished work on ‘The Thoroughbred Horse’ 

urnishes Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt with text for 
a good page. In an anti-Malthusian article Mr. 
Barclay draws sanguine conclusions concerning the 
diminishing birth-rate. Lady Burghclere’s contri- 
bution on ‘Stratford as a Letter: Writer’ is the 
most literary in the number. An Anglo-Japanese 
lady sends a romantic account of a Japanese 
tragedy. ‘ Lafcadio Hearn,’ by Mrs. Arthur Ken- 


nard, also deals with Japan. ‘The Chancellor’s 
Robe,’ by Col. Spencer Childers, lets in light upon 
a curious custom. 

‘SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL; OR, THOUGHTS OF A 
QUEEN,’ by far the most interesting article in 7’he 


National Review, consists of utterances by Carmen 
Sylva, which for acute observation and for anti- 
thesis may compare with the gnomes of the best 
French writers. If we were to begin to quote, we 
know not when we should leave off. For “‘ pru- 
dent doubt,” which in ‘Colloquies in a Suburban 
Garden’ is said to be “ the beacon of the wise,” sub- 
stitute modest doubt, which is what Shakespeare 
said. Amusing and interesting are ‘The Humours 
of Parish Visiting” Many unsuspected matters 
lurk under a rather vague title. Lord Rathmore’s 
‘Devolution’ opens out the Irish Question; ‘The 
Pattern Englishman and his Record’ resolves itself 
into an arraignment of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man ; and the ‘Colloquies’ noticed above end in a 
ow of Irving’s entombment in Westminster 
ey. 

Str ALGERNON West in Vhe Cornhill writes 
with much sprightliness about Mayfair and 
Thackeray. Viscount St. Cyres gives many 
instances—which might, however, be indefinitely 
extended—of ‘ Judges’ **Wut.”’ Mr. W. A. Shen- 
stone has a scientific contribution on ‘ Matter, 
Motion, and Molecules.’ In ‘A Memory’ Miss 
Katharine Tynan describes a mild and sympathetic 
Irish barrister, whom she does not name, but 
whose _ identity could doubtless be made out. 
Part IV. of ‘ Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’ con- 
tinues its interesting account of St. Petersburg 
before the outbreak of war in the Crimea. ‘From 
a College Window,’ Part IX., is rather saddening. 


Tue famous ‘Venus and Cupid’ of Velasquez 
serves as frontispiece to Zhe Burlington, and is the 
subject of a reproachful article, the effect of which 
will be xi. Sir Richard Holmes sends the first 
part of an essay on Nicholas Hilliard as an English 
miniature painter. The illustrations include two 
likenesses of Queen Elizabeth from Welbeck Abbey 
and Windsor Castle, one of Lady Jane Grey, and 
others of Henry VII. and VIII., Edward VI., and 
James I. Prof. Baldwin Brown's ‘How Greek 
Women Dressed’ is concluded, as is Mr. Beck’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical Dress in Art.’ 


‘A Firreentiu - Century Lumrnarist,’ Piero. 
della Francesca, by Mr. Laurence Housman, which 
opens No. 2 of The Mayazine of Fine Arts, has 
a finely coloured reproduction of the ‘ Nativity’ 
from the National Gallery, and many other well- 
executed plates. ‘The Landscapes of Rubens’ is. 
another finely illustrated paper. A coloured plate 
of Diana and Endymion, a tinted reproduc- 
tion of Cleopatra, and a dozen other plates 
accompany Sir J. D. Linton’s ‘Art of William 
Etty, R.A.’ These may serve to bring back into 
favour an artist whose flesh tints were once held 
remarkable, but who is now sadly and unjustly out 
of favour. 

Tue frontispiece to The Pall Mali consists of 
‘Mlle. Doré,’ a reproduction of a picture vaguely 
described as of the French School, but with a 
possible suggestion of Greuze. ‘The Second City 
of the Empire’ depicts Liverpool by pen and: 
pencil. In ‘ Eton Schooldays’ the Earl of Durham 
is presented. Sir Harry H. Johnston deals with 
‘The Cave Dwellers in the Tunisian Sahara.’ Mr. 
Charles Morley’s ‘London at Prayer’ presents the 
Poor Brothers at the Charterhouse, one face in. 
which seems recognizable. 

In The Idler Mr. Robert Barr quotes Campbell 
‘*from memory,” and certainly does not improve: 
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him. General Sir George Wolseley gives an account 
of ‘A Vale of Lanherne.’ 


Our readers will doubtless have seen the interest- 
ing and unmistakable reference to Shakespeare 
which Mr. Sidney Lee communicated to The Times 
of the 27th ult. The precise words, contained in a 
household account of the expenses incurred at Bel- 
voir, by Francis, sixth Karl of Rutland, are as 
follows :—‘* 1613, Item, 31_Martii, to Mr. Shak- 
speare in gold about my Lordes impreso, xliiijs. ; 
to Richard Burbage for paynting and making yt, 
in gold, xliiijs.—iiij/7. viijs.” The entry has much 
curiosity, and Mr. Lee’s account of the “‘ impreso” 
itself, and of the conditions attendant on and 
following its production, and of the relations 
between the Earl and the Tudor poets, is a cha- 
racteristically fine piece of scholarship, which our 
readers will do well to study. 

Mr. Rosert Browy, of Barton-on-Humber, is 
writing a history of his native town. The first 
volume, which covers the history from Roman 
times to 1154, will shortly be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. It is in quarto, and embellished with 
illustrations, maps, plans, and facsimiles. 


BooKsELLeRS’ CATALOGUES.—J ANUARY. 

A waprpy New YEAR to booksellers, readers, and 
buyers. 

Mr. H. W. Ball, of Barton-on-Humber, has 
many interesting items under America, Lincoln- 
shire, Freemasonry, and Wesleyan. Under the last 
are 872 Methodist pamphlets, 6/. 10s.; and_a col- 
lection of over eight hundred works by Wesleyans, 
201. Under Cromwelliana is a chronological list of 
events in which Cromwell was engaged, with 84 fine 
portraits, folio, old crimson morocco, 1810, 4/. 10s. 

Mr. Andrew Baxendine, of Edinburgh, has 
©Facsimiles of the National Manuscripts of Scot- 
land,’ 3 vols., atlas folio, 1867-71, 3/. 15s. Under 
Scotland there is a set of Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, 20 vols., 61. 6s.; and the ‘ New Statistical 
Account of Scotland.’ by the respective ministers 
of each parish, 15 vols., 1845, 2/. 15s. 6d. (published 
at 16/. 16s.). 

Mr. Thomas Carver, of Hereford, has a collection 
of beautiful books suitable for presents. We 
note a few: Lamb's ‘ Elia,’ first issue of the first 
edition, 1823, 7/. 7s.; ‘Turner,’ by Sir Walter 
Armstrong, 12/. 12s.; and first edition of Thacke- 
1ay’s ‘ Esmond,’ brilliant copy,” 

Mr. Galloway, of Aberystwyth, has first editions 
of George Meredith; a long list under Classical ; 
Early Children’s Books; Shakspeare, edited by 
Henley, 3/. 3s.; and Rabelais, with Chalon’s plates, 
edited by A. H. Bullen, 16s. Under Wales is ‘The 
Mabinogion,’ translated by Lady Guest, 1847, 

8s. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
works on Architecture, Natural History, and Geo- 
logy. Among the general entries we note ‘ Paradise 
Regain’d,’ to which is added ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
1671, 10/._ Under Napoleon is a coloured print, 
drawn by Capt. Marryat, of the funeral procession 
leaving Longwood. 

Mr. George Gregory, of Bath, has a catalogue 
devoted to Greek and Latin Classics (with many 
exquisite colour prints of J. R. Smith in the 
Addenda), and another catalogue of general litera- 


ture. We would strongly urge Mr. Gregory to 
adopt the usual catalogue form. We find the one 
he uses most difficult to read. 


Mr. Frederick R. Jones, of Thames Ditton, has a 
set of the Archzological Society’s Journal, vols. i. 
to xxxii., 1845-75, 5/. 10s.; Baring-Gould’s ‘ Book of 
Were- Wolves,’ 1865, 24s.; Arnold's ‘ Friendship’s 
Garland,’ first edition, 1871, 25s ; Billings’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Scotland,’ 4 vols., 1845-52, 6/. 6s ; La Fon-~ 
taine, Amsterdam, 1764, 7/. 7s.; and Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ 
uncut, with the labels, 1830-34, 5/. 5s. 

Messrs. Myers & Co.’s list contains interesting 
works under America; also under Art, including 
Chignell’s ‘ Life and Paintings of Vicat Cole,’ 
1898, 30s.; and a Ward and Roberts’s 
‘Romney, 7/. 5s. There are many noteworthy 
items under Dramatic, also under Occult. Among 
the general entries are Warrington’s ‘History of 
Stained Glass,’ folio, 1848, 37. 5s.; ‘*'Ihe Secret His- 
tory of Queen Elizabeth. Printed for Will with 
the wish,” 1695, 10s.; Brayley’s ‘ Londiniana,’ 4 vols., 
1825, 15s.; Gray’s ‘ Indian Zoology,’ 1830-4, 47. 103.5. 
Skelton’s ‘ Oxfordshire,’ 1823,,3/.; Forbes’s ‘ Kalen-~ 
dars of Scottish Saints,’ 1/. 12s. 6d.; Barrere and 
Leland’s ‘Dictionary of Slang,’ 1/. 7s. 6d.; and a 
copy of the firm’s ‘Catalogue of Engraved Por- 
traits,’ 14,000 items, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Poynder, of Reading, has a choice set of 
Park’s ‘British Poets,’ crimson morocco, 10/. 10s. 
a complete set of the Delphin Classics, 8s.; anda 
good copy of Ashmole’s ‘ Berkshire,’ 1736, 6/. 6s. 
There are many interesting items under Ballads, 
Philology, Military, Economics and Sociology, and 
Botany and Horticulture. 

Mr. James Roche has a genuine original set of 
Punch, 1841-95, 13gs.; Dunker’s ‘ History of Anti- 

uity,’ Bentley, 1877-82, 2/. 8s. 6d.; Howell and 
Cobbett’s ‘State Trials,’ scarce, 1809-26 (published 
at 52/.), 12/.12s.; Macklin’s ‘Old and New Testa-~ 
ments,’ 6 vols., russia, 1800, 2/. 10s. (cost 85/.) ;: 
Motley’s ‘John of Barneveld,’ out of print, Murray, 
1874, 27. 8s. 6d.: and Rattray’s ‘Costume of 
Afghanistan,’ scarce, 1848, 2/. 12s.6d. There are a 
number of works on the Indian mutinies, a collec~ 
tion of ‘ Voyages Pittoresques,’ military works, &c. 

Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal sends us from Munich an. 
illustrated catalogue of rare and costly books, andi 
another concerning the Eastern Church. He offers, 
ge other things, ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ MS. of 
the eleventh century on vellum, 2,000m.; a Com- 
munion Office of Edward VI., by A. Alesius, a 
Scotchman, 500m.; Aristophanes, eleven plays in 
the edition of Grynzus, 1532, 100m.; A Greek MS. 
containing ‘The Clouds’ of Aristophanes, the- 
*‘Hecuba’ and ‘Orestes’ of Euripides, and the. 
‘Works and Days’ of Hesiod, with scholia in. 
the margin, presumably of the fourteenth century, 
800m.; some early editions of Aristotle ; an English 
Armorial, MS. on sixteenth-century paper, 175m. + 
an Italian Armorial, 1460, 1,000m.; the Biblia Poly- 
glotta of Cardinal Ximenes; and many other 
rarities. Admirers of I'rench elegance should find 
a set of Dorat, 20 vols., cheap at 400m. 

The books on the Eastern Church are of special 
interest at the present moment. They include 
several specimens of the work of Thomas Smith 
(1638-1710), a Nonjuring divine whose knowledge of 
Eastern ecclesiology gained him at Oxford the name 
of “ Rabbi” Smith. Volumes also of a wider sco 
are entered here, such as Krumbacher's masterly 
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‘History of Byzantine Literature,’ 527-1453, second 
edition, 26m. 50. 

Mr. H. Seers, of Leyton, has under Penn the 
extremely rare book-plate of ‘‘ William Penn, Esq., 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania,” dated 1703, mounted 
in frame, 11/. 11s. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters, of Leamington Spa, 
have a large-paper copy of Lady Rachel Russell's 
“Letters, water-colour painting on the fore edge, 
1792, 4/.: and a collection of book catalogues, 1785, 
10s, 6d. (in one of these a copy of the Second Folio 
Shakespeare is marked 21s.) Those in search of 
the horrible will find it in lot 160. It is a working 
model of the guillotine, 12 inches high, made in bone 
by a French prisoner. The victim is a woman; 
there are three attendants and the executioner, 
shose hand touches the cord holding the knife, 
which falls and cuts off the head of the victim. 
1t was made about 1795, and may be had for 50s. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
No. 658 contains nearly fourteen hundred items, 
and has in addition a catalogue of newly bound 
dooks. The former is full of valuable items. We 
note afew : Paleographical Society’s Publications, 
1873-94, 37/. 10s.; the original edition of Silvestre’s 
*Paléographie Universelle, Didot, 1839-41, 36/.; 
Bunsen's ‘ Egypt,’ 4/. 10s.; Caultield’s ‘ Portraits,’ 
1813-20, 5/. 5s.; a complete set of the Chetham 
Society's Publications, 22/. 10s.; Oxford Historical 
Society’s Publications, complete to 1904, 
“The Annual Register,’ with index volume, 1758- 
1896, 287. 10s.; a ‘Collection des Mémoires relatifs a 
Ja Révolution Frangaise,’ a choice set, 57 vols. in 54, 
161. 16s ; and ‘Napoléon III. devant la Presse Con- 
temporaine en 1873,’ 7/. 7s. ‘The historical works 
are classified under the Ancient World, the Dark 
Ages, England, &c. 

Mr. Walter T. Spencer has valuable iteras under 
Alken and under America. The latter include 
Murray’s ‘History of the War,’ 9/7. 9s.; and 
McKenney’s ‘Indian Tribes,’ 5/. 12s. Gd. A most 
extensive collection of prose essays, sketches, 
autographs, cuttings, &c., 77 vols., 4to, 1888-97, is 
20), Under Angling occur Walton, Cotton, and 
Venables, 1676, 24/.; another copy, 16/.; also 
Pickering’s edition, 1836, 11/. lls. A first edition 
of Ariosto, 1634, is 8/. 8s. There is a treasure in 
vellum, ‘Book of Hours,’ Paris, 1470, 14d. lds. 
Among first editions are Gray's ‘Odes,’ Strawberry 
Hill, 1757, 12/. 12s; and Heath's ‘ Humorous Scraps,’ 
1828, 9/. 9s. Those of Swinburne include ‘The 
Question, 82. 8s.: those of Tennyson, * Poems,’ 
1842, 24/.; and those of Thackeray, ‘The Second 
Funeral of Napoleon,’ Cunningham, 1841, 387. 
Smollett’s Roderick Random,’ 1748, is 9s.; 
Pierce Kgan’s ‘Life in London,’ 1821, 102. 10s. ; 
* Real Life in London,’ 1S8/. 18s.; and ‘ Finish to the 
Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Logie,’ 287. Vield- 
ing’s ‘Joseph Andrews,’ 1742, is Il/. The first 
editions of Dickens include ‘Sketches by Boz,’ with 
an original water-colour by Cruikshank, 1830, 387. : 
and ‘Martin Chuzzlewit, with an original pencil 
drawing of * Martin Chuzzlewit suspects the Land- 
lady,’ 1844, 22/7. 10s. An interesting Dickens item 
is the original plan of the contemplated division 
headings for ‘The Household Narrative,’ entirely 
in the writing of Dickens, 1850. This is priced at 
22], 10s. There is a long list under Cruikshank, 
and also a collection of press opinions and pro- 

rammes relating to Sir Henry Irving and the 

yceum, 12/. 12s. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has the 
edition of Whymper's Ascent of Matterhorn? 
18s. Fox-Davies’s ‘Armorial Families,’ 72. 

The Century Dictionary,’ Times edition, 7/. 7s. : 
D'Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ Moxon 1849, 
38s. ;_ ‘Greville Memoirs,’ 1874 87, origina! "issue, 
Gl. 15s. ; ‘ Musgrave’s Obituary prior to 1800, 
Harleian Society, 1899, 4/. 4s.: and the tirst edition 
of Thackeray s ‘Our Street,’ 1848-9, 20s. There are 
many Interesting items under London Parish Regis- 
ters, &c. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp at St. Martin’s Lan : 
Annual Register’ from its ise 
(1844-6 missing), 7/. 10s. ; Prynne’s ‘ Brief Register,’ 
1659, 31. 3s. ; Hassell's ‘Excursions,’ 1823, 6/. and 
Navy Records Society, 14 vols.,4/. 15s. ‘There are 
42 vols. of first editions of Scott, 5/. 15s. An inter- 
esting Cruikshank item, ‘The Blue Devils’ (two 
copies, one retouched by him), is 7/.7s. A second 
catalogue from St. Martin’s Lane contains first 
editions of J. M. Barrie's works: a large collection 
of Autograph Franks, 2/.2s.; Walcott’s ‘ Architee- 
ture,’ 4/. 4s. ; and Cruikshank’s ‘The Bachelor’s 
Own Book,’ 1844, a fine copy, scarce, 2/. 12s. 6d 
The first editions of Dickens include ‘ Nicholas 
7s. 6d. There are 
also coloured illustrations of ‘ -G Ti i 
Picture Post Cards. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention t i 
0 the followirg 

On all communications must be written th 

e 
and address of the sender, not necessarily ior gal 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, pa page or pages to 
which they refer. who repeat 
queries are requested to head th . 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

T. E. Youne (‘Sleep the sleep of the just” 
See the numerous articles in 7‘ s! iv., Vv. 
also S. xi. 420, 475; xii. 131. 

Sr. Swirntn (“‘ Rememberable ”).—H. 
rity of Coleridge. Citta 

AYEAHR and FE, 

CoMMANDANT REBoUL wishes to draw attentj 
to the fact that, though his 
George ill. s daughters was printed among Replies 
(10'S. iv. 493), he 1s anxious to obtain information 
on the points mentioned therein. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be ad ssed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and 
— Letters to “The Pub- 
isher”—at the co, Bream’s Buildi 
Lane Bo. ngs, Chancery 

e beg leave to state that we decline tor 
communications which, for any reason, we oo 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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